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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





HE air is thick with talk about peace, 
especially in Germany, where there has been 
universal speculation about the German reply 
to the Pope’s Note and also as to an alleged 
offer made by the British Government, the existence 
of which offer is officially denied here. German 
discussions have centred largely upon Belgium, and 
whether or not the scheme of annexing that 
country is renounced in the reply to the Pope. We 
in Britain must be careful not to allow our atten- 
tion to be too exclusively centred upon Belgium— 
a concentration of interest unfortunately promoted 
by the emphasis laid in recent Ministerial utterances 
on the fact that Germany has never yet officially 
pledged herself to evacuation. The freedom of Belgium 
is so obviously indispensable that it can scarcely be 
called one of our “ War Aims” at all. It does not 
admit of discussion. It goes without saying. Too 
much stress on it—Germany’s game, which she is 
playing very well, is to place it in the foreground as 
much as she can—tends to obscure the fact that we 
have not fought three years in order to restore in Europe 
the territorial status quo ante which was at least in part 
responsible for the conflict. 








Even if we could liberate Northern France and 
Belgium to-morrow, we should still have to go on until 
a beaten Germany had yielded more than that. There 
is Alsace-Lorraine, which, as M. Ribot said once more 
on Wednesday, must be restored. But, beyond that, 
there is the solution on a basis of nationality—which 
must inevitably be at the expense of the Central 
Empires—of the territorial problems of Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe. Even the I.L.P. would not 
be satisfied with the German conception, the German 
Liberal and Socialist conception (for the Junkers are 
still hot and strong for retaining Belgium) of the peace 
map of Europe. The phrase has dropped, happily, 
out of use, but what the German Government, Press 
and agents are playing for is their old conception of 
“no annexations and no indemnities.” 


* * * 


General Smuts’s cheering announcement that the 
war has been won, and his prediction of steady advance 
on the old lines, was immediately followed by another 
blow against the enemy in Flanders. After artillery 
preparation, briefer than usual, but terrific in its 
intensity, our troops on Thursday attacked on a 
wide front east of Ypres. The first reports indicate 
good results, several important positions having been 
captured ; as we write the advance is still in progress. 
The offensive follows on several weeks of cruelly un- 
favourable weather, broken only by a spell of sunshine 
not long enough to dry the ground. Since the Tanks 
came into use one more has been added to the already 
immense handicaps on an Army fighting over water- 
logged ground: the coincidence of rain and prepara- 
tions for a big-scale British attack now seems almost 
a part of the order of nature. From the other fields of 
operations news has been scanty. The great Italian 
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advance has been temporarily arrested. The 
Rumanians have made small local gains, and the 
Russian resistance has perceptibly stiffened. No more 
has been heard of the German threat to Petrograd. 
The enemy is resting on his laurels at Riga, probably 
unable, even if he desired to push on, to provide the 
men necessary for a further considerable advance into 
Russia, and the Russian defence is now on a real line 
east of the captured city. 


* * * 


When we wrote last week we deprecated premature 
comment upon the motives and nature of General 
Korniloff's attempt at a coup. Those who pre- 
cipitately denounced him as a mere ambitious 
military adventurer were not justified. But a still 
greater error was made by our “‘ Shoot ’Em ”’ journalists 
who, after glorifying Kerensky—of whom they know 
very little—for months, could not resist the appear- 
ance of a “‘ man of action,’”” and promptly announced 
that Kerensky was, after all, “‘ only a talker,” whose 
defeat they assumed to be inevitable. The “ gas- 
bag ’”’ now has the “ man of action”’ under lock and 
key. Korniloff had, it became clear, very little support 
in the Army or in the country; and it is more than 
possible, as we suggest elsewhere, that he was being 
used as a tool by reactionaries who deliberately created 
misunderstandings between him and Kerensky. He is 
now awaiting trial, but as his honesty and patriotism 
are generally acknowledged, he will probably get off 
very lightly, and there is even a chance that cordial 
relations between the two principal parties to the 
civil war that did not take place may be re-established. 
Were it not for these circumstances he might be spend- 
ing his enforced retirement in reconsidering his view 
about the death penalty as the proper reward for 
indiscipline in the Army. 


* * * 


Meanwhile affairs in Russia have continued to move 
—mostly in a circle. The country is still covered with 
meetings. The Petrograd Soviet has carried a Maxi- 
malist resolution demanding assumption of executive 
power by itself and affiliated bodies. Owing to this 
the bureau of the Soviet—including Tchkheidze, 
Skobeleff, Tseretelli and Tchernoff—has resigned 
en bloc; but it is expected that a fuller session may 
reverse the vote. There are not wanting, however, some 
signs of progress. The ease with which the Korniloff 
plot was foiled has increased the prestige of the 
Government and the Prime Minister; the definitive 
announcement that Russia is now a Republic has 
cleared the minds of controversialists of at least one pre- 
occupation ; and the old Government has been replaced, 
as supreme executive, by a Directory of Five, for which 
an analogy can be found in these islands. Russia has 
a grave winter ahead of her. The one thing which 
must never be forgotten—even by those who do not 
attach immense importance to the benefit to the world 
produced by the mere disappearance of autocracy in 
Russia—is that the continued existence or the restora- 
tion of the old regime would have been a danger in 





the future, even had it played straight during the 
present war. As long as Tsarism existed, a Russo- 
German Court-made alliance would always have been 
a possibility. 1 d 
Sir Edward Carson has been given some sort of 
general supervision over propaganda. His position is 
not very clear. No new Department is in gestation, 
and no new and extensive schemes of propaganda are 
contemplated. But Sir Edward will speak for the 
various offices and sub-offices in the Cabinet, and he 
will, it is believed, have it in his power to reorganise 
Government publicity in any manner if he feels so 
disposed. If there is one kind of activity more than 
another for which Sir Edward Carson is obviously 
unfitted, this, we should say, is it. He is a man who 
throughout his career as a political leader has shown 
an utter incapacity to understand, or to desire to 
understand, the point of view of anyone else, a complete 
lack of intellectual sympathy, of common-sense and 
of tact. The most recent piece of “ propaganda” 
for which he was directly responsible was his remark- 
able proclamation that we should not speak with the 
Germans until they have retired to the other bank of 
the Rhine—which, in places, runs through territory 
indisputably German on both banks. In so far as he 
acts as a mere mouthpiece in the Cabinet of the officials 
at present doing the work, he can do no harm; but if 
he exercises the slightest influence on the substance or 
the methods of our propaganda, we cannot conceive that 
it. will not be exercised in a wrong direction. The one 
meagre consolation is that Lord Milner would be worse. 


* * * 


The most important aspect of the Sukhomlinoff 
trial—the disclosures concerning the condition and 
neglect of the Russian Army under the ancien régime, 
and of all the treachery and espionage conducted under 
high auspices for the benefit of Germany has hitherto 
received but little attention; German propagandist 
efforts have diverted it in a different direction. It 
has always been their contention that the Russian 
mobilisation had made war inevitable, and since the 
Sukhomlinoff trial they triumphantly proclaim that it 
was carried out not only without the knowledge of the 
Tsar, but even against his express orders. The Germans 
profess to draw from this the conclusion that the 
responsibility for the war rests on the military party 
in Russia, and characteristically add the quite gratuitous 
corollary that these men were acting in collusion with 
the British Government. If we are to give a correct 
interpretation to these revelations, we must first of all 
recollect the circumstances in which they were made. 
General Sukhomlinoff, the former Russian Minister of 
War, is tried on most serious charges ; among them is 
the accusation that his incompetence and maladminis- 
tration had been the cause of the Russian defeats, 
and that they had come to light even in the course of 
the mobilisation which preceded the outbreak of the 
war. There were also strong suggestions that he had 
betrayed Russian military secrets to German agents 
and had been playing into the hands of Germany. In 
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answering these charges, he maintained that he had 
acted in a truly patriotic manner and even at the 
greatest personal risk to himself; that he had gone 
so far as to disobey the precise orders of the Tsar and 
to deceive him when the Tsar, under the influence of 
the German Emperor and depending on his word of 
honour, wished to stop the mobilisation which had 
already begun. ‘“‘ What was I to do? I knew that it 
was impossible to retrace the action and that technically 
this could not have been done; what would have 
happened in Russia God knows. What a mess we 
should have been in!” So far, then, from being un- 
patriotic, was his plea, he had saved the country from 
the absolute disaster into which the weakness of the 
Tsar had threatened to plunge it. 
* * * 


The essential features of the situation are clear. 
Presuming on the Tsar’s well-known abhorrence of, 
war and also on his feeble-minded cowardice, the 
German Emperor thought fit to treat him with patronis- 
ing insolence. It was obvious that an Austrian attack 
on Serbia would be followed, naturally and as a matter 
of course, by military preparations and at least a partial 
mobilisation in Russia. But the German Emperor 
tried to prevent Russia from taking the clearly indis- 
pensable steps by means of the ascendancy which he 
had gained over the Tsar and of which such clear proofs 
have recently come to light in the so-called “* Willy- 
Nicky’ correspondence. He tried in July, 1914, to 
force the Tsar to adopt a policy in accordance with 
German schemes, which would have implied the sur- 
render of the most vital Russian interests. The whole 
object of the Austrian and German Governments, as 
is known from their own publications, was to destroy 
Russian influence in the Balkans; for this would have 
been the inevitable consequence of Russia’s impassively 
watching the crushing of Serbia by the Central Powers. 
The German Emperor counted on bullying the Tsar 
into such impassiveness. He and his Government 
repeatedly threatened that any Russian mobilisation, 
even if only partial and against Austria, would be 
followed by war with Germany. Acting practically 
at the command of the German Emperor, the Tsar was 
prepared to disregard the warnings of his own Ministers 
and military advisers. But what was it that the German 
Emperor offered in exchange for his compliance? He 
declared that if Russia abstained from military prepara- 
tions, he (the German Emperor) would be willing to 
mediate between her and Austria. But then who was 
he to undertake such a mediation? His Government 
was a party to the plot which was revealed in the 
ultimatum directed to Serbia on July 28rd, 1914, 
and the German Emperor proposed to act as judge in 
a case in which he himself ought to have appeared in 
the dock; and as a condition of his proffered mediation 
ordered the Tsar not to defend himself against an attack 
which he himself had helped to organise. 


* * * 


Lord Rhondda is to be congratulated, both on the 
rapidity with which he is bringing the distribution of 
the principal foodstuffs under effective price control, 
and on the extent to which he has captured the public 





confidence. Naturally, it takes time to get a grip on 
the half a million retailers. The bakers are not yet 
everywhere supplying the ninepenny loaf, even when it 
is handed “ naked” over the counter; the not infre- 
quent charge for the old sheet of newspaper in which it 
is wrapped ought to be prohibited; and the almost 
universal addition for delivery needs to be watched and 
limited. But these details are being attended to. 
Meanwhile the practice of some large shopkeepers in 
London and elsewhere of supplying, as acheap advertise- 
ment, an eightpenny loaf is being paralleled by many 
working-class Co-operative Societies as a means of 
equally distributing among their members some of the 
“ dividend "’ that would otherwise compel them to pay 
the Excess Profits Tax. What Lord Rhondda is 
watching with interest is the aggregate bread con- 
sumption. It is not yet clear whether the 20 per cent. 
reduction in price is leading to a larger consumption (as 
the man in the street and his newspapers assume) ; 
or whether, as some economists have predicted, the 
relief thereby afforded to the great mass of small 
incomes is permitting a partial substitution of meat and 
other foodstuffs more costly than bread. A further 
problem which the Food Controller is considering is how 
to get back to the practice of a past generation of 
mixing potatoes with the bread materials. 


* * * 


The control of meat prices is not yet working so 
smoothly as that of the price of the loaf. Lord Rhondda 
is blandly impervious to the threats of the agriculturists 
that they will abandon the very profitable raising of 
stock (and take to growing cereals instead !) unless the 
prices are raised. The butchers are now putting up 
their price-lists for the various joints—and very diverse 
are these prices, even in the same locality—but it is 
complained that they are not always willing (especially 
on Saturdays) to supply any desired joint at the listed 
price. Probably Lord Rhondda will need to institute a 
few dramatic prosecutions before the butchers will 
realise their new position as public sales agents, under 
an equitable obligation to supply all comers at the 
scheduled prices. The local Food Committees (which are 
being very largely reconstituted so as to shake out the 
Aldermanic grocers and butchers by whom they were, 
in many places, at first packed) have not yet got into 
their stride ; and only in a few cases have they begun to 
collect and compare the price lists which the butchers 
have to send in. Many Borough and District Councils 
are still obstinately refusing, in spite of all that Lord 
Rhondda can do, to include on the Committees any Co- 
operative, Trade Union or Women’s Industrial Societies’ 
representatives. We gather that these Food Com- 
mittees may now have power (which the Local Govern- 
ment Board has persistently refused to the Town 
Councils) to reorganise the local distribution of milk so 
as to put a stop to the scandalous waste of half a dozen 
different milk-carts simultaneously parading up and 
down each street; and it is to be hoped that a cen- 
tralised distribution will be undertaken. What the 
reluctant retailers foresee is that this public control of 
the nation’s distributive organisation will not cease with 
the war. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF 
REBELLION 


\ , Y HEN the first news of Korniloff’s revolt 
reached England his person tended to hide 
from view the forces which were behind the 
movement. Korniloff was known as a straightforward 
patriotic soldier who, in the disaster of 1915, had 
experienced to the full the bitterness of the ancien 
régime. Whilst covering the retreat from the Carpa- 
thians at the head of his division—one of the best in 
the Russian army—he was taken prisoner after heroic 
struggles in which he himself was wounded. A year 
later, with the help of a Czech soldier, he escaped 
from his internment in Hungary and rejoined the 
army. He was one of the first to declare in favour 
of the Revolution. It was he who read out to the 
Tsaritsa the decree of her arrest, and he was the first 
revolutionary Governor of Petrograd. Then began the 
next chapter of his sufferings, for this war is a Calvary 
for the best and most honourable amongst Russian 
generals and officers. 

The revolutionary disorganisation of the army 
resulted in new defeats. Korniloff demanded from the 
Provisional Government a series of measures for the 
re-establishment of discipline. In this he had the 
full support of Savinkoff, acting Minister for War, 
one of the most distinguished members of Kerensky’s 
party and a Socialist with a long record of—to 
say the least—arduous revolutionary work behind 
him. Kerensky himself, though on the whole prepared 
to aecede to Korniloff’s demands, was still doubtful as 
to certain details, but the Moscow Conference, held 
towards the end of August, seemed to pave the 
way to a further and more perfect understanding 
and co-operation between them. An attempt was made 
at that Conference by certain reactionary leaders to sow 
dissension between Korniloff and Kerensky, to use 
the needs of the army as a counter-revolutionary 
weapon and to re-establish the old regime of violence 
and repression as the only one capable of coping with 
its own legacy—the illiterate indifference and 
crude anarchical spirit of the masses. But Korniloff 
refused to play the game of those who tried to exploit 
the military situation for dubious political purposes. In 
his speech he kept strictly to military matters, and 
directly after having made his statement left for head- 
quarters. But the change of scene, as events have 
proved, was hardly one for the better; from among 
politicians who talked about army matters he went 
among officers who busied themselves with politics. 
He got into the hands of uniformed adventurers. The 
detail of the plot remains to be disclosed, as it probably 
will be at Korniloff’s trial. But so much seems probable, 
that this rebellion was not a genuine attempt of the 
best elements in the army to get for Russia a strong 
Government still in consonance with the principles of 
the Revolution, but that it was, at bottom, a reactionary 
conspiracy which aimed first and foremost at undoing 
the work of the Revolution and paid little heed to the 
needs of the country or of the war. Korniloff was 
merely its figurehead, a man exasperated by events 
and deceived by intriguers. 





If a strong Government could be re-established in 
Russia only at the cost of undoing the work of the 
Revolution, if at this cost only discipline could be re- 
established in the army, then we have no hesitation 
in saying that neither of these things would be worth 
having, not even with a view to the prosecution of the 
war. In conditions such as prevail at present in 
Russia a counter-revolutionary movement would be very 
unlikely to lead to the establishment of a moderate, 
Liberal bourgeois Government. The pendulum would 
almost certainly take its full swing to the Right with- 
out stopping at a point of balance. But had the 
leaders in the Korniloff plot succeeded, had they re- 
established a dictatorial Government disposing of a 
blindly obedient army—a thing which would have 
required considerable time to effect had it ever been 
feasible—in the precarious position in which any 
extremists would find themselves at present they could 
hardly have gone on with the war, but would in all 
probability have had to conclude immediate peace 
with Germany. Even more, they would have had 
to seek from Germany that which they can get from 
her alone, namely, a guarantee for their autocratic 
militarist power. It is not, therefore, too much to say 
that by conquering the counter-revolutionary plot 
at home the Russian Government has won one 
of the most important battles against Prussian 
militarism. 

Yet for the realisation of the principles of the 
Revolution, and for the preservation of revolutionary 
Russia, it is necessary that a strong Government be 
formed and discipline re-established in the army. 
But how in the middle of a war such as the present 
is a strong Government to be created and a new order 
to be evolved in a country rent by class divisions— 
in a country devoid of the great bulwark of conservat- 
ism, an acceptable condition of things bequeathed by 
the past, and of the great weapon of progress, an 
accepted method for effecting changes? There are 
class divisions in every society, and there is hardly 
a belligerent State but will have to face serious social 
struggles after the war. Still in each of them these 
problems have been freely discussed for tens of years; 
some of the difficulties have been overcome, others 
were found impossible of immediate solution. Experi- 
ence has engendered patience. In Russia the peasant 
and the workman and the soldier expect the Revolu- 
tion to create for them immediately a new order of 
things, and they insist on the immediate solution 
of fundamental problems. It is not organised Socialism 
which presses in that direction and threatens confusion ; 
it is much rather the weakness of the organised Socialist 
Labour movement which is the true menace to Russia. 
The discipline which there is in the Russian Labour 
movement is one of the greatest assets for order in 
Russia at the present moment. The work which re- 
sponsible leaders in Russia are conducting behind the 
front in organising the Labour movement is a necessary 
corollary to the re-establishment of discipline in the 
army. 

The problem of forming a strong Government at the 
centre seems to have been simplified to a considerable 
extent by Korniloff's rebellion. The strength of the 
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Revolution has been tried and proved ; the danger and 
fear of reaction has decreased ; leaders and generals 
who in the past were counted among the opponents 
of the Government have rallied to it. Kerensky and the 
men around him, after having overcome in July the 
rising of the “ Bolsheviks of the Left,” have won a 
second victory over the “ Bolsheviks of the Right.” 
The strength which they have thus acquired ought to 
enable them to steer a middle course, and in fact they 
are now the only people in Russia capable of steering 
such a course. It is this which explains the attitude 
of the best among their opponents, both to the Right 
and to the Left, who though they had refused to take 
part in the Government, and had attacked it in the 
past, have rallied to it in the moment of supreme 
danger. Kerensky now offers to all of them a chance 
of joining in the work which their loyalty to Russia 
and the Revolution has rendered possible. It is to be 
hoped that divisions of class and party will not whittle 
away what has been gained in experience and insight 
during the last six months. 

The task of constructive statesmanship with which 
the men responsible for the governance of Russia are 
now faced is such as knows no parallel in the history of 
Europe. The new Russia is a world which as yet awaits 
creation; the Spirit of the Revolution still broods 
over the chaos of the old regime. 


THE BASIS OF NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


ROBABLY nobody realises more acutely than 
Sir Auckland Geddes himself the colossal 
difficulties of the task that he has undertaken 
in amalgamating two such seriously discredited organi- 
sations as those of Recruiting and “ National Service ” 
into a single ‘“‘ Man Power” Department. Great as are 
the legal powers conferred by the Military Service Acts, 
they fall far short of what would be required for any 
effective redistribution of men among the several indus- 
tries and services which have to be continuously supplied 
with additional drafts. The new Director-General of 
National Service has taken the public so far into his 
confidence as to describe how he is reducing chaos to 
order in his new office by organising the work in eight 
great divisions, each under the most competent person 
he can find. It will naturally take some time to get the 
new engines into smooth running; and meanwhile all 
the current work has to be kept going as best it can. 
The statement does not tell us much of what is about 
to happen, but it is both frank and modest in tone—dis- 
tinctly a “ civilian ” exposition of policy, not a “ khaki’”’ 
one—and it has made a good impression. 

Sir Auckland Geddes has, first of all, the whole 
machinery of recruiting to reorganise—if there is to be 
even a pretence of keeping faith with the public: 
“taking out of khaki” the muddle that exists in most 
of the local Recruiting Offices, eliminating the present 
military representatives from the Tribunals, and re- 
placing these mere delegates of Lord Derby by compe- 
tent office managers and civilian professionals respon- 
sible solely to himself in a task demanding, not military 
qualifications, but administrative capacity, competence 
at statistics and office accountancy, and a knowledge 
both of law and of business. Notwithstanding the 


enrolling of nearly every available man, this recruiting 
work is always going on, as there are, every month, many 
thousands of young men arriving at military age ; there 
is a perpetual stream of temporary exemptions running 
off; there is a tiny trickle of men returning to this 
country; and there are, in certain districts, whole 
crowds of Russians and other alien allies to round up. 
Probably Sir Auckland Geddes knows as well as anyone 
can tell him how gravely his difficulties are increased by 
the failure of the Government to “keep faith’’ as 
regards the Conscientious Objector, and by the extra- 
ordinary muddle that the War Office has made (and is 
still making) over the whole question. Probably, too, 
Sir Auckland Geddes is doing what he can to get the 
Prime Minister and the War Cabinet to devise some 
acceptable way out of the present impossible position, 
which is, in some quarters, quite seriously increasing 
popular disaffection. No less urgent is the task of re- 
organising the Medical Boards in such a way as to 
restore confidence in their medical classifications, not 
only among the public, but also among the Military 
Service Tribunals. It may well be that it is not so much 
the doctors who have been at fault, even at Mill Hill, as 
the system upon which they have been worked ; driven 
to get through far too many cases in a day, kept at it for 
excessive hours, repeatedly urged in this way or in that 
by private messages from the War Office that they did 
not venture to ignore, and, probably worst of all, sub- 
jected, merely because of his superiority in military rank, 
to the primacy, if not the supremacy, of a “ dug out ” 
dating from the days when the recruiting for the 
R.A.M.C, did not, to put it politely, attract the ablest 
of medical practitioners. What these examining doctors 
require are (a) reasonably clear and permanently fixed 
standards of physical qualification ; (b) no “ nagging ” 
circulars, confidential or otherwise ; (c) proper time for 
their work; (d) ungrudged opportunity to refer to 
specialist experts all doubtful cases ; and (e) a competent 
Medical Appeal Board, accessible to every discontented 
man. 

It is as well to bear in mind that it was the recruiting 
scandals that led to Sir Auckland Geddes’s new desig- 
nation—not the necessity for decently interring Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s failure; and though the public 
is forgetful, it will not do for the Director-General of 
National Service to imagine that the need for the 
elimination, from recruiting and medical examination, 
of all the influences of the War Office will be forgotten, 
if only the public interest can be absorbed in the re- 
organisation of man-power in industry. On that side 
of his work Sir Auckland Geddes realises that he needs 
to tread very cautiously, and that the measure of what 
he can effect will anyhow fall far short of that which 
clamorous Departments will demand of him. Of 
all baggage, human beings are the most difficult to 
shift. With the whole Labour Movement watching, 
as a cat does at a mousehole, for the slightest sign of 
‘** Industrial Conscription "’—with the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, the National Union of Railwaymen and all the 
transport workers, associated in the “ Triple Alliance,” 
pledged to go to the utmost lengths in resistance to 
any such measure so long as industry is left in the hands 
of private profit-makers; and, on the other hand, 
with the Cabinet refusing to do anything further in the 
direction of ‘* nationalising ’’—the poor Director-General 
of National Service is restricted to what he can effect by 
advertising and by voluntary suasion, and he is further 
limited by not being allowed by the Capitalists them- 
selves to attract by higher wages and better conditions 
competent men where the nation’s needs most require 
them. Meanwhile the new arrangement with the 
Employment Exchanges seems to be working smoothly ; 
and, in the experienced hands of Mr. Rey, it may be 
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hoped that the scheme will bring to the various ex- 
panding services all the suitable men and women that 
can be anywhere discovered. 

What Sir Auckland Geddes finds himself most in need 
of is an up-to-date age and occupational census covering 
the whole Kingdom. The Statistical Division of the 
National Service Department is, as he says, going to be 
the most important of all the eight. The National 
Service Department, however, is astutely not taking its 
own census. That is actually being done, without any- 
one observing the manceuvre, by Lord Rhondda in the 
innocent guise of the ‘‘ Application for Sugar Registra- 
tion Card,” which every household in the land is now 
hastening to fill up. All that Lord Rhondda needs to 
know, as some check on the issue of the cards on which 
each family is to register its order for sugar, are the 
names of the persons in the household, for whom a sugar 
order will be given. But each household is now invited 
to state precisely the sex, whether or not over the mini- 
mum age for military service, the exact age if under 
eighteen, what school each child attends, and the precise 
occupation of every person ordinarily resident in the 
household. Why should Lord Rhondda ask us for all 
these particulars, when he does not even contemplate 
varying the allowance of sugar according to age, sex or 
occupation? Why should we all be adjured in such 
pleading terms to state the exact shade of our various 
occupations. ‘‘ Do not,’ he begs us, “say ‘Railway 
Employee,’ but say ‘ Booking Office Clerk,’ ‘ Railway 
Goods Porter,’ ete. Do not say ‘ Labourer,’ but say 
‘Shipyard Labourer,’ ‘ Agricultural Labourer,’ ete. 
Indoor Domestic Servants should be so described.” 
All this precise occupational information is of no con- 
ceivable interest to the Food Controller, but it will be 
most valuable to the Director-General of National 
Service in more than one of his eight Divisions. It will 
also be of the greatest use to other Government 
Departments. 

Lord Rhondda allures us by the prospect of sugar ; 
and we at once produce, simultaneously and with the 
minimum of cost, (a) a complete National Census ; 
(b) an exhaustive new edition of the National Register 
of 1915, on which the Recruiting Offices have worked 
until the cards are in tatters, and all concerned are 
tired to death of their imperfections ; (c) the materials 
by which the School Attendance Officer can everywhere 
bring his own register of children up to date, and the 
Local Education Authority can adjust its forthcoming 
provision of additional school-places; (d) the much- 
desired basis for the local distribution of Mr. Fisher’s 
Continuation Schools for the young people of 14 to 18, 
as to which the Local Education Authority is at present 
very much in the dark; and (e) complete geographical 
statistics of the present distribution of the population, 
to serve as a basis for the allocation among the several 
areas of the million new working-class dwellings that 
the Government will be getting built in the first three or 
four years of peace. The number of existing dwellings 
in each area is fairly precisely known; but with a 
Census seven years old, and vast shiftings of population, 
there are at present no authoritative statistics of 
local population with which the Local Government 
Board can overcome the reluctance of nearly every 
Local Authority to undertake anything more than a 
fraction of the housing scheme that practically every 
district in the kingdom requires. The register of sugar 
consumers will now supply this information, whilst 
the occupation particulars will to some extent enable 
a judgment to be formed as to any likely impermanence 
of the population. By this day fortnight all this 
information will be in the hands of the Government, 
needing only appropriate tabulation. Really, this 


‘** Application for Sugar Registration Card ”’ is a stroke 


of administrative genius, doing credit to Whitehall ! 
Unlike the Census Paper and the Income Tax Return, 
it is issued under no promise of secrecy. We may 
presently find it used, through the innocent medium 
of the Insurance Commission, by the agents of the 
Industrial Insurance Companies, eager to issue life 
policies at twopence a week on all whom they have 
not already swept into their net. 


WELFARE WORK IN ITS PROPER 
PLACE 


HE value of amoral idea to the average mind is 
not the impetus which it gives to individual or 
social progress, but the comfort it provides for 
a disgruntled conscience. Most of us in difficult cireum- 
stances wrap some cosy dogma round us like a muffler, 
and our innate conviction that only cheerful theories 
have any practical importance has accustomed us to 
regard a philosopher as a man whose opinions enable 
him to face all misfortunes with equanimity. In war 
time our demand for little moral comforts reaches its 
maximum. Every light essayist mechanically produces 
them for us in prose or verse of a size convenient for 
the pocket, handbag, or despatch case, and tacks to 
every evil of our time a silver lining of encouragement. 
So only can we maintain the conviction that all’s well 
with the world and shirk the duty of attempting to 
better it. Thuswhen the prosperous classes, who are 
naturally the most anxious to distil the sweetness of 
theory out of the brackishness of facts, are disturbed 
by the thought of the possible disastrous effects of 
munition work on the women of the country, all their 
fears are dispersed by the benevolent sound of the 
words “ welfare work,’’ and they are able to live at 
ease in the belief that the ““ womanly touch ” of a wel- 
fare supervisor can sotransform a factory that a twelve 
hours’ shift at a capstan lathe makes the most delicate 
woman who works it healthy, happy, and wise because 
she buys her meals in a canteen and gets good advice 
about her health and her morals. 

Now the public’s conscientious scruples about the 
industrial exploitation of women may have been useful in 
so far as they have been the means of introducing some 
form of welfare work into almost all the larger munition 
factories. But the public’s craving for lulling, senti- 
mental theories has lessened the benefit of this reform 
by requiring welfare work to be philanthropic. Though 
Cadbury’s and Lever’s and Rowntree’s have protested 
that they regard the social side of the organisation of 
their factories simply as an essential part of a profitable 
scheme of management, the war-heated sentimentalism 
of the prosperous classes has corrupted a promising 
business system into one of the meddlesome activities 
of the lady bountiful. Obviously a clear-sighted 
employer must realise that it is at least as necessary 
and profitable to take care of the health of his em- 
ployees as it is to take care of the health of his horses. 
He must perceive that the physical well-being and the 
cheerfulness and contentment of his workpeople and 
their goodwill towards the firm all have a financial 
value for him because they increase the total output of 
his factory. Therefore, if he is organising his business 
on modern scientific lines, the department whose 
business it is to attend to the workers’ welfare becomes 
one of the most important in the works, and the charge 
of it a managerial function. Functional foremanship 
has led to functional management, and if war senti- 
mentality had not intervened it is probable that welfare 
supervision would have been entrusted—in all better- 
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class factories—to an official ranking and salaried as 
one of the managers. Here and there a welfare super- 
visor has, by the force of a remarkable personality, 
practically secured this position. Miss Lilian Barker, 
for example, the Florence Nightingale of this war, is 
actually, though not in theory, one of the works managers 
at Woolwich Arsenal, and it is largely the scope and 
importance which this position gives her that have 
made her work there so brilliantly and consistently 
successful and at last far too generally recognised 
as necessary to be classed with philanthropics. In 
a few other munitions works luck rather than discern- 
ment has brought to the directors welfare supervisors 
almost equally capable and enthusiastic enough to work 
for contemptible salaries. But in the great majority of 
factories the theory that welfare work is a benevolent com- 
pensation for the suspension of trade union regulations 
and the excessive toil demanded of women employees has 
kept down the pay and importance of the super- 
visors, has consequently made the position less desirable 
to women of ability, and has blinded employers to the 
financial loss to themselves involved in appointing 
supervisors with no special capacity. Directors of 
some of the largest munitions works have appointed 
their wives and daughters, their family friends and 
protegées—women who frequently have no qualifi- 
cation for the work except their connection with the 
firm and habits of suspicion and exhortation which 
they have acquired under some charitable society. So 
the degradation of attention to the health and comfort 
of employees from a part of the decent management 
of a respectable firm’s factoty into a complacent benevo- 
lence of generous employers has inevitably lowered 
the quality of that attention itself. The lady-bountiful 
supervisor is more concerned with the worthiness of 
the recipients of her bounty than with the worthiness of 
the bounty. She has to discover, not merely whether 
the workers for whom she is responsible are physically 
fit for their work, but also whether they are morally 
deserving of her patronage. There are factories where 
the questions put to the women munitioners by the 
welfare supervisors are far more cruel and impertinent 
than those for which the Fabian forces smote the Charity 
Organisation Society hip and thigh. In one of the 
largest munitions works in the kingdom the welfare 
work was for a long time—and probably still is—con- 
trolled by the wife of one of the directors, a woman 
deeply suspicious of the workers and entirely out of 
sympathy with their points of view. She was in the 
habit of asking the married women questions about 
their relations with their husbands to which, as these 
women complained to their trade union officials, they 
were “‘ashamed to listen.’ Her catechism of the 
young girls under her charge must certainly have put 
into their heads many ideas which would not otherwise 
have come there, and some of her methods of enforcing 
a brutally rigid moral code cannot be described with 
decency outside a Blue-book. The welfare supervisor 
of another but smaller factory dedicated much of her 
time to visiting the homes of the workers and inquiring 
into their use of their leisure hours. She made it her 
business to discover any lapses from virtue, but—on 
the ground that a childless woman could not possibly 
have been guilty of anything worse than a flirtation— 
reserved the punishment of dismissal for those whose sin 
was followed by the birth of an illegitimate child. 
These are extreme cases, but they are nevertheless 
examples of the mischievous absurdities into which 
welfare work can degenerate when it is managed on 
charitable instead of business lines. To be sure, it is 
only in wartime that even a small section of the com- 
munity can be ‘so thoroughly convinced that work is 
naturally and inevitably the principal object of the 





workers’ lives as to think it permissible for a firm to 
attempt to control its employees’ leisure. Yet until 
welfare work takes its proper place in the industrial 
world and is no longer equaled as a quixotic fad, it 
will attract the meddlesome philanthropist and tend 
to get left to her blundering amateurishness. 

These seem harsh words when we remember the 
many factories in which welfare work is a real boon to 
the employees. There the attention devoted to their 
health and comfort by competent supervisors and the 
wholesome food provided in the canteens have given 
the women workers a fairer chance than they have had 
before of proving their industrial value. But our 
contention is that even these factories do not give a 
fair chance to the welfare system. Welfare work 
cannot be grafted on a factory where the general con- 
ditions are bad; it must be a branch springing with 
the sister branches of fair — and reasonable hours 
and generous treatment and thriftily-used labour from 
the root of a genuine scientific management. Its 
unpopularity with the workers themselves is principally 
due to the short-sighted policy of grafting. The writer 
has found a much-advertised and apparently well- 
managed welfare system in controlled factories where 
girls over eighteen years of age frequently earn as 
little as fourteen or fifteen shillings a week, where the 
Orders of the Ministry of Munitions are flagrantly 
disobeyed, where delicate girls are refused both their 
leaving certificates and the alternative of relief from 
work which their doctors certify is seriously injuring 
their health. And recently the writer and the King 
both, though not together, went over a munitions 
factory where the conditions seemed excellent, where 
the canteen and recreation-room and rest-rooms were 
exceptionally well managed and attractive, and the 
welfare supervisor was indisputably liked and capable, 
and apparently both the writer and His Majesty con- 
cluded that the workers were satisfied. Yet, Fae el 
subsequently occasion to pass the factory gates morning 
after morning for a period of weeks, the writer observed 
that, although the works were not being enlarged, there 
was waiting every day a fresh queue of women to 
apply for employment. Later she learnt from the 
munitioners themselves that a batch of girls was dis- 
charged almost daily, and that the general conditions 
in the factory were so bad that the workers were enraged 
by the King’s supposed lack of discernment in visiting 
it, and declared that they “‘ took no notice of him when 
he came.” Here was a factory where the splendid 
efforts of the supervisor were thrown away because 
the welfare section alone was scientifically organised, 
and its head had no power to insist on good wages or 
fair treatment for the women whose economic anxiety 
was undermining the effects of her own ministrations. 
Welfare work had been introduced merely as a sugar- 
coating for thoroughly bad conditions. Nothing could 
be more damaging to its reputation. The employees 
in such a factory are justified in their complaint that 
the object of welfare work is to make it possible to 
exact from them an almost superhuman amount of 
work during the short period for which they can endure 
the strain and retain employment. The consequent 
antagonism to it among the majority of workers every- 
where is the more regrettable both because welfare 
work at its best is a physical and intellectual advantage 
to them and because scientific management as a whole 
will be found as necessary in industries controlled by 
a collectivist State or by national guilds as in industries 
controlled by capitalism. For economies in labour 
processes and in the expenditure of physical energy 
make possible a shorter working day and release more 
labour for new ventures. Welfare work, therefore, is 
properly to be regarded as an inseparable part of the 
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scientific management of industry, and should be 
placed under the control of a functional manager, 
assisted by the advice and complaints of a committee 
of shop stewards. When industry escapes at last from 
the sentimental entanglements of warfare into a clear 
way where it can meet war consequences with practical 
remedies, this seems likely to be the method of factory 
organisation |that will be chosen by the directors and 
approved by the workers Witma MEIKLE. 


THE END OF SUMMER 


UMMER, we suppose, may be taken to be 
departed. At least, all the clocks have been 
ut right, and the world is once more moving 
according to strict rule, like a schoolboy gone back 
to his classes. It has been a rheumy-eyed summer 
for the most part, but one is inclined to forget that. 
One looks after its retreating figure and its bedraggled 
skirts with feelings not entirely empty of kindliness. 
How glorious was its youth! There never were such 
holidays of apple-blossom. The violets were almost 
heavy with beauty. June scattered flowers and birds 
to us gaily, carelessly, abundantly, like a conjurer 
as seen by a child. Then came the caterpillar-moth— 
an enemy in the orchard. One heard that something 
worse than a plague of locusts had fallen upon the 
apples, and some people said that this was because 
the schoolchildren had been encouraged to murder 
the sparrows, which are the natural defenders of 
fruit-trees. As the summer advanced, the prophets 
became equally dismal in the fields. They discovered 
the wireworm among the potatoes, and some other 
beast in the cabbage-leaves, and saw the corn beaten 
down by the rain. Then came storms as well as floods, 
and two hundred million apples that the caterpillar- 
moth had spared tumbled, like hard stones, on the 
ground. Even in peace-time one could hardly have 
lived in the same house with such a season without 
complaining. In time of war, it was the sort of thing 
that would have depressed our ancestors as a judgment. 
We, who do not accuse ourselves so easily, simply regard 
it as one unmerited injury on the top of another. 

On the whole, the man who spent the summer in his 
London garden did not notice many signs of dearth 
and destruction. August settled down with a full 
lap. The gardens were thick as jungles. The flower- 
beds ran wild with beauty. The hollyhocks were 
broken in the rain, but others sprang up and boasted 
above the other flowers, with their pink and puce 
and white and red rosettes. The monkshood, blue 
and splendid and poisonous, grew near them in clumps 
—a peril to wolves, they say, but a pleasure to children, 
who find a tiny Noah and his wife hiding in the hood. 
White phlox on a sunny afternoon shone bright as a 
lime-washed cottage, and calceolarias—which some 
people find as detestable as their name, but which, 
when you call them lady’s purses, are charming enough 
—stood in crimson and yellow alternations nearer the 
borders. Clematis, montbretia, tobacco-plant, balsam, 
sunflower—they came in mobs, the beautiful and the 
ugly side by side, a tangle of colour. Even now, 
though the withered petals of some of the flowers are 
no more attractive than dirty cloths in the rain, 
the garden has not begun to be dull. There are still 
the fiery borders of nasturtiums that were the delight 
of one’s infancy. One loved their crimson-and-orange 
trumpets ; one loved the peppery taste of their leaves ; 
one loved them for the large crumpled seed that after- 
wards came in place of the flower and attracted one’s 
curiosity like something a little unnatural. There 


are plenty of asters, too, their colours mingled and 
various, like a Bank Holiday crowd on Hampstead 
Heath. Poppies, their petals delicate as butterflies’ 
wings, grow under the low wall beside a very bush of 
Michaelmas daisies, a company of lilac-coloured stars, 
Here are flaming marigolds, here flaming geraniums, 
which the botanists apparently declare do not belong 
to the geranium family at all, but which we have no 
intention of calling pelargoniums, even as an expression 
of dislike. The snapdragon, its mouth dangerous as 
the door of a castle in a fairy-tale, is everywhere, 
dark and flushed in its most charming variety; and 
roses are scattering their leaves over many a little 
circular bed. Here and there a last relic of purple 
hangs on among the green of the veronica leaves, a 
late store of honey. The fuchsia-hedges, too—how 
could they call a flower after a man named Fuchs !— 
are dropping their petals and making a border of 
blood along many a southern country road. It is 
some years since we lost our taste for fuchsias. Even 
their spelling could not alienate us, but we became 
hostile when we went to live in a farmhouse with 
too many fuchsias in the neighbourhood, so that the 
bees used to flavour their honey with fuchsia instead 
of heather. 

It is from a window that one watches the garden for 
the most part. One has not the enthusiasm for rain 
that one used to have. One agrees in spirit with the 
jackdaw that sits a little way off on the edge of a 
chimney-pot and humps up his shoulders about his 
neck disconsolately. Other jackdaws sail into view 
occasionally, a fleet of chatterers, their voices seeming 
in some curious way in harmony with the colour of 
slate roofs in the rain. A starling—how lack-lustre 
now, how drowned his metallic glitter !—sits on another 
chimney-pot and attempts to sing, but produces only 
a ‘sound like the snipping of scissors. Almost alone 
among the birds, the robin, flitting in the green-brown 
light of the hedges, maintains the world’s music. And 
even of him no one can say whether he is sad or glad. 
We have heard men arguing hotly on the point—one 
defending the glad robin against the sad, another 
defending the sad robin against the glad. For our- 
selves, we find something plaintive in his song—some- 
thing plaintive, too, as he hops piping from bough 
to bough of the thorn. He has, moreover, we feel, too 
sympathetic an eye to be entirely merry. He has 
never quite recovered his spirits since the day on which 
he found the two small bodies in the wood and had 
to be gravedigger, undertaker and parson all in one. 
We defy anyone to nete any comic swagger in his 
voice amid the gentle swish of the rain that closes in 
the world as we write. One might as well think of the 
rain itself as cheerful. One used to do that, but it 
was a long time ago. One could stand at the yard- 
door by the hour in those days and listen to the rain 
tinkling into the water-barrel. One could watch a 
gushing spout all day: it attracted one like rivers 
and waterfalls on a small scale. One used even to 
take pleasure in opening one’s father’s umbrella and 
holding it up, so that the rain might tap, tap 
upon it, and add another instrument to the orchestra 
of the bad weather. No sound came amiss to one 
in those days. All the noises of Nature—even 
Nature aided by an umbrella—were good. Alas! 
we’ soon cease listening to Nature. Instead of taking 
more pleasure, and more subtly, in mere sounds, we 
go about like deaf creatures, listening only to our 
thoughts—unpleasant thoughts about people and 
diseases and the way the dinner was cooked. We 
even find it difficult to believe that other people have 
a wider range of hearing. As we read Mr. Hardy's 
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ud Woodlanders—an overrated novel, by the way—and 
af ; come to the place where we are told that Giles Winter- 
of bourne and Marty could tell trees in the dark by the 
on sound the wind made in the branches, we indignantly 
S, ery, “Impossible!” Nor is our scepticism removed, 
1g if we ourselves go out among trees and with our un- 
nn ; trained ears listen. The sound of the wind in one tree 
on is very like the sound of the wind in another. It is all 
-_ “like the hiss of mounded grain. . . .” 
» If the rain ceases for an afternoon, one escapes in 
id a measure from these quarrelsome meditations. The 
le rain still runs in straggling rivulets down the country 
le lane behind the house, but the sun, too, has straggled 
a through the leaves of a thousand trees, and one walks 
Ww along a path of chequered gold. On the top of a stony 
5 wall foxgloves still ring their fairy bells. One reaches 
of a bank on which blackberry bushes scramble among 
is hawthorns and ferns, blossoms, red berries and black 
= berries all growing on the same bramble. The rust 
Be is coming on the ferns like a disease. It is as if it 
th had been put on with a tar-brush, which had clumsily 
ne skipped patches of green here and there. The haws 
ud are set among the bushes like a host of ladybirds. 

On a bush beside them, with thorns of uncanny length, 
or an autumn of sloes is turning purple. The cornfields 
in are empty of grain, but they are still butter-coloured 
he with stubble. Cows that are parti-coloured like maps— 
a continents of red amid oceans of white—stand stupidly 
1S by each other’s side in the grass. Here, as in the 
'wW garden, there are flowers, but they do not colour the 
1g countryside. They are isolated, and one regards them 
ol as discoveries. Herb Robert, more geranium than 
re the geranium itself, lifts its pink head in stony places. 
er Knapweed, ugly enough in the mass, but charming 
ly in the detail of its florets and the brown feathers of 
ne its knob; pink campion; golden rod; dandelion; 
yn scabious ; dead nettle; and betony—“ sell your coat 
vd and buy betony,” says the proverb—are all to be 
d. found; and the clover is not entirely withered. The 
ne scarlet pimpernel, too, blushing to find itself famous 
er on every bookstall, peeps from the foot of the wall, 
ir at once modest and showy. The peppermint rises 
e- lilae-coloured from the mud; the honeysuckle is 
th still sweet in the hedge; and at least one dog-violet 
00 was in blossom during the week. We were base enough 
As to deflower it and to sip the honey from its green tubes. 
ch And there is heather on the hill that would be a cloud 
ul of honey if only the sun were permitted to shine for 
1e. a whole day at a time. If only! . .. Good-bye, 
Ms summer! Enter autumn—* season ” (as the indignant 
in parodist called it) “ season of mists and general 
he beastliness!’" But even here we differ. Did we 
it not yesterday see a butterfly coloured like a velvet 
d- leopard ? Did we not see other butterflies that justified 
mn those who give them wonderful names and call them 
a red admirals and painted ladies? No, we have no 
“ quarrel with autumn. 
0 
ad 
ap 
~ INLAND WATERS AND THE 
en FISH SUPPLY 
ng HE rivers of England, once of almost unvarying 
ve beauty, are now in many cases the mute 
ur victims of a brutal and indifferent commerce. 
ad Any manufacturing town possesses or exercises the 
Ve right to pollute the stream on its borders, and to-day a 
ve river, if it would be beautiful, must needs run far from 
ys the haunts of man. Even then, unless it be frequented 

by the lordly salmon or the well-beloved trout, it is 

safe to be neglected if not deliberate! y befouled. Branches 








of trees and bushes will be allowed to stretch from 
bank to bank, great clumps of rushes will fill the bed, 
cores will be trodden in by cattle, and every little 
town or hamlet will add to the pollution. The river 
authorities may be the County Council or the District 
Council or the riparian landowner, but in the absence 
of game fish nothing is done to stay abuses, the coarse 
fish being regarded as a negligible quantity. 

Our forefathers knew better. For them the pike, for 
example, provided a delectable dish, served by cunning 
cooks at civic banquets and costing at the end of the 
winter in the times of the Tudors more than young lamb. 
The religious houses set in the most beautiful spots that 
could be found were never far from a river, and from it 
were taken the carp, the bream, and the tench that 
were fattened in special stew ponds, and the eels that 
were so cunningly cooked that an English King died 
of a surfeit from too free indulgence in them. Nothing 
but the systematic spoiling of our inland waters and 
our national ignorance of cookery, could have availed 
to bring the coarse fish of river and lake into disrepute, 
for the supplies, given a fair chance, are inexhaustible, 
and if the people of England would give some attention 
to the matter there would be fresh fish on every table 
at nominal cost in a very few years. For they are a 
prolific race, our home-grown fish, and the number of 
eggs deposited by the female must be counted to be 
believed. The carp yields up to a quarter of a million, 
the pike twice as many, the perch one hundred and 
fifty thousand, the tench two hundred thousand, the 
bream about the same, and the dace well over fifty 
thousand. Naturally the spawn has many enemies, 
rats, frogs, moorhens, ducks, swans, herons and others 
prey upon it, and many fish devour their own offspring 
with an appetite that Saturn would have envied. The 
wonder is not that the supplies of coarse fish are dwind- 
ling steadily but that so many remain, defying the 
poison of factories, the silting of rivers, and the active 
pursuit of natural enemies. The fish of the sea taken 
to-day under conditions of extraordinary difficulty are 
often deliberately destroyed to keep prices up, the 
fish of the river have been neglected until they have 
deteriorated not only in numbers but in quality. Itisa 
moot point whether in view of the abominations we 
practise or permit we deserve to have any fish at all. 

Coarse fish vary very much in quality. In water 
lying on a clay bottom or with thick mud between it 
and the gravel that once formed its bed, they are coarse 
and flavourless, particularly if there is stagnation as 
well as dirt; while if the water is moving and there 
is gravel beneath it fish are brighter in colour, firmer in 
texture, and of a far better quality. Certain fish that 
were once considered very good to eat and worth 
fattening appear to have lost their old-time flavour; the 
bream is a good example. At the same time it is 
possible to improve the flavour of fish very rapidly by 
transferring them from a dirty, stagnant pond to a » Aad 
bright stream. A few days in the new surroundings 
suffice greatly to improve the condition of the fish, they 
become more lively and alert and lose the muddy flavour 
of their old surroundings. It follows that there is a 
remedy to hand if we will use it. Again, the fish taken 
from stagnant water, cleaned and left overnight in 
water with a little salt or vinegar added to it, becomes 
palatable if properly cooked, while it may be said that 
most of our coarse fish if taken from a clean stream are 
at once fit for the table. The bream, as already re- 
marked, must be bred in new surroundings before it 
can come once again to the table of the discerning, the 
barbel and the chub are outside the pale, and the roach 
is perhaps best left alone. We have the pike, carp, 
tench, dace, gudgeon, and perch left to us, and all 
these if taken from suitable water are eminently eatable. 
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The eel may be left out of consideration, for although 
it lives and grows fat in rivers and lakes it is not a 
true fresh-water fish, as it must go down to the sea 
to spawn. The journey of the lake eel over the inter- 
vening meadows to the river and thence to the sea is 
one of the countless wonders of natural history. 

It is strange to find that, while we neglect our coarse 
fish, there is a very ready market for carp and tench in 
the East-end of London, where in peaceful times they 
are ——_ in large quantities from Holland. Being 
very thick-gilled fish they can travel for a day or more 

acked in wet moss and come to market quite lively. 
ey fetch as much as fifteenpence a pound, and are 
generally eaten stewed with a sweet sauce in which 
there is more than a trace of ginger. In Central Europe 
carp and tench are sold in the markets and are often 
kept alive in baskets packed with moss and fattened on 
cream. Doubtless they have proved an important article 
of diet since the blockade of the Central Powers reached 
a stage of moderate’ effectiveness. The irony of the 
existing condition is that we are¥paying the foreigner 
to send us what lies at our door. 

Pike can be very simply and tastily cooked. The 
fish is cleaned and soaked for twelve hours in vinegar 
and water. It is then filleted, and the fillets are pressed 
under a weighted dish. They are then dipped in beaten 
8 , covered with breadcrumbs, and fried in boiling 
olive oil, Small carp, tench, dace, gudgeon and perch, 
after being cleaned and left overnight in salt and water, 
can be split and fried in butter. For larger carp and 
tench a forcemeat stuffing should precede the egg-and- 
breadcrumb treatment, and then the cooking takes 
place in a casserole dish with a little stock, a soupcon 
of port wine, onion, anchovy, bay leaf, lemon, and a 
faggot of herbs. 

In the deep water of Windermere and Coniston there 
is a very attractive game fish of the trout family known 
as the char. Rarely found elsewhere in England, and 
with habits that still remain to be carefully studied, it 
is in great demand for the table, and round the lakes it 
breeds in there is a potting industry. Long ago it 
was found that the supply was not equal to the demand, 
and consequently the humble perch was called upon 
to assume in death the titles and description of its 
betters. It succeeded admirably. Thousands of people 
who would not eat potted perch, because their high 
breeding and essential dignity would forbid, have 
enjoyed it under a pseudonym. The method of potting 
is simple. The fish are cleaned, and the head, tail, 
and dorsal fin removed. They are soaked in salted 
water and placed in an earthenware dish which is filled 
with butter, and they are then cooked very gently. 

hen quite soft they are taken out of the pot, the skin 
and spine are removed, and the flesh is pounded and 
returned to the pot together with a faggot of herbs in 
a linen bag and a little fish sauce. They remain cooking 
slowly until the small bones remaining have been 
dissolved, and are then taken out, strained and potted 
in the usual manner, the liquor remaining over being 
used for the second batch. The Northern potters do 
this work on a large scale, potting from thirty to fifty 
pounds of fish at a time, and finding a very ready market. 

There are very many fishing clubs all over England, 
and some of our coarse-fish anglers who can take a 
heavy roach on a horsehair line have extraordinary 
skill; but unfortunately the chub, roach and barbel on 
which they exercise their skill are wasted. It should, 
of course, be possible to use them if only as fishmeal 
for chickens, an excellent egg-producing addition to 
the dry mash of the expert poultry-man. There is 


no river fish too unpalatable for the poultry run. 
The cost of cleaning small rivers lying well away 
from manufacturing towns is not high. 


At the present 


time labour could not be obtained, but a couple of years 
before the war the writer experimented on a stretch of 
very neglected stream. Two agricultural labourers 
clever with their hands undertook the job for sixpence 
a day above the standard wage, between a and 
harvest, when the water was warm and days were 
bright. In the first place the banks were trimmed and 
all overhanging branches cut away. Then the rushes 
were taken out by the roots, very stout gardening 
gloves being provided for the task, as a rush slipping 
through the hardest hand may cut it deeply. Finally 
the cores that cattle had made coming down to drink 
were cut out and where the bank overhung the water it 
was straightened. The cost of the work on a really 
neglected stretch of stream worked out at a trifle over 
twelve pounds per mile. An interesting fact revealed 
by the digging was that under some six or seven inches 
of black mud the river had a gravel bed. Now at a 
penny a pound fish is worth over nine pounds a ton, 
and in view of the amazing fecundity of fish it is quite 
clear that the cleaning of rivers, a task which could be 
made quite easy by the use of a small dredger, would 
be a very profitable undertaking indeed. Only a few 
months ago some dealers arranged to pay the London 
County Council forty pounds a ton for the coarse fish 
in their lakes and reservoirs, and it may be presumed 
that they did not propose to work at a loss. It would 
be a simple proposition to supply the public with good, 
clean fresh-water fish at fourpence a pound, and while 
the business could be made remunerative to all con- 
cerned, the supply could be maintained for nine months 
out of the twelve without interference with the close 
season that opens in the middle of March and closes 
in the middle of June. 

There is another point worthy of consideration at a 
time when the agricultural future of the country is a 
matter of great concern. Our silted and clogged 
waterways are a frequent source of damaging floods. 
The water that pours into our rivers from a thousand 
channels demands a deep bed and a clear course: it 
can get neither. Nothing is left to it but to overflow 
the banks and make the fields on either side unfit to 
grow aught save the rankest herbage. How many 
acres are sacrificed because there is no well-defined 
authority able and ready to check the abuse it would 
be hard to estimate ; the number must be considerable, 
and the loss to the country far more than the cost of 
putting our rivers in order and keeping them as they 
ought to be. Many areas that are flooded year after 
year would become cultivable if the cause of flooding 
were taken in hand. Perhaps the necessity of getting the 
best return from the land may move the powers that be. 
If they will move we may hope for more bread and 
more fish ; it would be hard to have too much of either 
in view of the ugly possibilities that the — — 


OBSERVATIONS 
, I \HE beautiful talk this week from Rotterdam about 


Germany’s noble intentions in regard to Belgium 

ought to remind an indifferent bureaucracy that the 
ingenuous but highly-interested British proletariat is every- 
where awaiting the public pronouncements of the official 
War Aims Committee. Meetings are certainly, as I have 
before pointed out, being organised in all manner of places ; 
they are even being held. But the other day I came across 
a rural local committee, offspring of the big thing in London, 
which was carrying out its work without any guidance from 
on high. It had not received the slightest hint as to what 
British war aims are officially considered to be. It was free 
to take them from Mr. Ramsay Macdonald or Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke, from John Bull or the Daily Chronicle. 
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Conceivably, therefore, some confusion may arise before the 
campaign is quite finished. But doubtless precision and some 
sort of unanimity will be achieved by the star artistes—such as 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law—whom the Government 
have engaged for the thunderous autumn performances in 
London and the big provincial cities. We shall then know 
what the Allies intend to do about Constantinople, about 
African colonies, about Poland, and about the economic war 
after the war. It is not to be supposed that Mr. Asquith, for 
instance, will put himself to the exertion of a long speech 
simply in order to say again in other words—and hence in 
inferior words—what he said quite perfectly in the year 1914. 
Something more will be expected ; for since we are a demo- 
cracy we are self-governing, and the least we can anticipate 
is a little information as to how we are governing ourselves in 
the gravest and most far-reaching affairs. Let me add that 
if the Government is in earnest about the campaign of 
enlightenment and inspiration it ought to arrange to answer 
questions at the principal meetings. Hecklers should be 
encouraged, for they alone can give reality to what must 
otherwise be a stage-play. 


* * * 


Upon some questions the Government does undeniably 
declare itself. On Monday evening last—when, if I mistake 
not, Parliament was not sitting—it declared itself to be 
enthusiastically in favour of trade associations, trusts, and 
combines. Not by the metaphorical and sporting tongue of 
Mr. Lloyd George at the Albert Hall. No! The mouthpiece 
of the Government on this unprecedented occasion was Mr. 
L. A. Paish, and the scene was a meeting of the Birmingham 
Brass Masters’ Association. Mr. Paish is an employé of the 
Commercial Intelligence Department of the Board of Trade. 
He attended officially, and he officially and passionately 
advocated the formation of a Brass Combine. The Govern- 
ment’s exquisite sense of fitness was once more apparent in 
the choice of Birmingham and Brass for the new departure. 
Mr. Paish asserted that if Brass did not combine it could not 
live through international competition after the war, and 
that he had instructions to help to bring the Combine to 
birth. He even offered, on behalf of the Board of Trade, to 
provide financial assistance for the sending out of a Brass 
representative to study the Brass situation in foreign parts ; 
which detail, I think, showed that he had astonishingly little 
faith in the persuasiveness of his appeal to the self-interest 
of Brass-masters. Or is it that the Brass-masters of Bir- 
mingham have lost so heavily on their patriotic war work 
that they cannot among them raise money to pay the wages 
of a single travelling expert ? 


* * * 


Nothing seems to have been said at the meeting about the 
interests of the harmless, necessary home consumer. At any 
rate, nothing was said about him in the Times report of the 
meeting. Probably Mr. Paish divined that the interests of 
the home consumer would not impassion the Brass-masters. 


ae x * 


I am here reminded of a passage in Mansfield Park. “‘ How 
wonderful, how very wonderful, the operations of time and 
the changes of the human mind ! ” said the ineffable Fanny 
Price in that somewhat over-esteemed novel. The author 
proceeds :—‘* Miss Crawford, untouched and inattentive, 
had nothing to say ; and Fanny, perceiving it, brought back 
her own mind to what she thought must interest.” So, 
perhaps, Mr. Paish ! 


* * * 


_ And yet I imagine that the Government, grandpa of 
Combines, will have to attend to the interests of the home 
consumer. The Governmental way with gas companies, 


those blameless monopolists, is well known. If a gas com- 
pany puts up the price of gas its dividend automatically goes 
down, and vice versa. Or something like that. But I doubt 
if Brass-masters would not prefer single blessedness to such 
an arrangement. Possibly the new invention of the Efficiency 
Audit will be employed. The Efficiency Audit is a very 


wondrous process, and, I an very effective. I do not, 
however, propose to describe it here. There is a scheme on 
foot for applying it to Government departments, but the 
opposition of te Foreign Office is understood to be virulent. 
Somebody has already applied it to the Employment In- 
surance Department situate at Kew, where overtime and 
overwork have both been abolished and the staff simulta- 
neously reduced. They keep four million ledger accounts at 
Kew. The same methods might, of course, be applied to the 
Health Insurance Department, but the Approved Societies 
object. They naturally would. 


* a * 


It is well to keep an eye on the War Office dealings with 
that annoying tribe, the Conscientious Objectors. Up to 
date 2,734 have been court-martialled once ; 20 have been 
court-martialled four times ; 191—out of 4,584—have given 
in. The latest case is that of J. B. Saunders, who was sent 
out to Alexandria. Saunders asserts in writing that he was 
kept naked in chains for several days and nights, was 
drenched in water, was gassed, was kept for five months on 
bread and water in solitary confinement, was tied to a tree in 
the Egyptian sun, had dysentery seven times, and once 
reached the point of requesting the sentry to shoot him. If 
there is anything in these allegations Saunders should easily 
take precedence of Brightmore. 


a a oy 


Apropos of the Brightmore case, the enforced resignation 
from the Army of Brigadier-General D. S. M‘D. Elhot and 
Major Charles Grimshaw has aroused extreme resentment in 
certain Army circles. Major Grimshaw asserts that no 
inquiry was held, and that neither he nor Brigadier-General 
Elliot had the slightest knowledge either of Brightmore or 
of the treatment accorded to him. The Major made a very 
true and pertinent remark in an indignant letter to the 
Sunday Times: “No commanding officer should be 
troubled with conscientious objectors. He has no time to 
bother with them. His work lies in the training of officers 
and men for a useful purpose, which at the present time is of 
great moment and urgency.” Indeed, the fatuity of the War 
Office in saddling commanding officers with conscientious 
objectors, less than six per cent. of whom ever yield to force, 
is made abundantly plain in Major Grimshaw’s statement. 
Other means of dealing with C.O.s should and could be 
found. Nevertheless, though the exasperation of the 
martyred senior officers is entirely comprehensible, their 
ultimate responsibility for the martyrdom of the C.O. in their 
command cannot well be denied. What can be denied is the 
sanity of the War Office in the whole matter. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


ITALY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to refer to an interesting article pub- 
lished in your issue of August 4th (which but lately came into 
my hands) on “‘ Democracy and Imperialism in Italy” ? The 
passage to which I beg to add a few comments is the following : 

“The outbreak of the present war found Italy as a nation 
unsatisfied and with a sore feeling of having been hardly used. 
So long as she was struggling for unity against the forces of dynastic 
reactionism she had had the sympathy and help of the Western 
Powers. But when, having attained the form of unity and the 
formal status of a ‘ Great Power,’ she aspired to go further and 
make herself in fact united and powerful, there was a marked 
cooling off in the sympathy of her former friends, and it was 
the exclusive and jealous attitude of the Mediterranean Powers 
which drove her into the arms of the Central Empires,”’ etc. 

Now this last phrase hardly seems to take into account the 
whole political situation of the time. It is quite true that in 
1882 Italy was driven towards Germany by the French occupation 
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of Tunis and more generally by the much to be deplored want of 
tact which marked the French attitude towards Italy in that 
period—an attitude which Bismarck had often exploited and 
encouraged to his own ends. The same game was also played 
by him in regard to France and England, and he so far succeeded 
as to induce England to adopt and pursue for a long time a 
Germanophile policy; France unconsciously furthering his 
designs through her provocative and contentious attitude to- 
wards England in Egypt and elsewhere. 

But while the political relations between France and Italy 
underwent a period of veiled hostility, the latter’s intercourse 
with England was maintained on the friendliest terms; this 
“«Entente Cordiale”’ continued untroubled from 1887 to 1912—i.e., 
ever since the time when Italy’s desire for expansion began to 
assert itself. This fact proves that Italy’s formal status as a 
** Great Power ” did not create any hostility between her and the 
Western Powers, but only caused a temporary coolness between 
her and France, that is from 1882 to 1900. For it was precisely 
at this date that France allowed Italy a free hand over Tripoli ; 
the same right was confirmed by England in 1902. Ifa policy of 
colonial conquest can be defined as a ‘“ Great Power’s ” policy, 
we mustalso remember that Italy’s conquest of Tripoli has been 
accomplished with the consent of both France and England. 
Going back to her former attempts at colonial expansion, it is 
but fair to state that in 1885 she went to Massaua with the consent 
of the English Government. As to Italo-French contentions in 
Abyssinia, they only came to an end when Italy renounced all 
claim on Tunis in 1896. 

In regard to what your correspondent says of the part played 
by the Nationalist group in recent Italian policy, it would be 
hardly true to ascribe to its members a powerful action in de- 
termining Italian intervention on the Allies’ side. The apparent 
lack of opposition from Democratic Interventionists to their 
imperialistic propaganda was not due to any secret understanding 
between them, but simply to the Government, who, through 
the Censorship, prevented them from stating their views, while 
allowing full freedom of expression to the Nationalist Party. 
Becoming aware at last of the hostile reaction that was being 
roused abroad by the excessive claims of the latter, the veto 
was withdrawn from the Democratic Press. The proof of this is 
given by the Democratic weekly the Unita, to which your corre- 
spondent also refers. Up to a few months ago the articles 
dealing with the Jugo-Slav question were regularly censored, 
while at present they are regularly published. 

Thanking you for your hospitality, yours, etc., 

L. ScoPo.t. 

Via Pente Refiele 2, Verona. 


THE STATE AND EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Can you help me to find an answer to a question which 
worries me more and more ? 

Who, in terms of real, living people, should be ** The State ”’ 
in its dealings with English education ? 

If we shake ourselves free from a too tight use of the word, 
education is the third (possibly the first) of the fundamental 
concerns of any community. No one can claim to define the 
limits of its influence. Its reactions are so complex that it is 
probably a less manageable force than one is at times inclined 
to think. But indisputably its power is great, and by means 
of law and administrative action (both of which in the long run 
colour social custom) its influence can in some degree be canalised 
and controlled. In England, for about two hundred years, we 
have made no deliberate effort to generate this form of energy 
in the supposed interests of the whole community ; or to employ 
the controls and guidance of Government in putting it to the 
public service. A good many people (and I am one) think 
that the time has come for bringing the State into conscious 
and well-considered relationship with every kind of school and 
also (if we can do so without limiting freedom of expression) 
with many of the educational influences (e.g., the supply of 
libraries, of music, and other arts, town and village planning, 
workshop tradition, etc.) which are not exclusively, or even 
mainly, connected with school-provision or with deliberate 
school-teaching. In order to do this, to whatever degree may 
be found wise, we shall need to use the collective power of the 





State more boldly and (if I may use the word) more synthetically 
than it has ever been used before in England. 

But (if we mean England to be a free commonwealth) our 
statesmen will find that they have to adopt a new pattern of 
national education, because in no country in the world has there 
been a passion for equal opportunity, combined with capacity 
to use all the resources of science, law, and wealth in an educa- 
tional policy which mixes freedom and authority in tolerable 
proportions. Should we not in England aim at an education 
which (allowing for necessary transitions from the present 
deep-rooted economic regime) will suffer a new social ideal to 
shape itself among us and will bring it into the lives of all citizens 
from infancy onwards—an ideal which has as its corner-stone 
the axiom of freedom: “The freeman is an end in himself, 
while the slave's life is determined by the judgment of another’’? 
Liber est causa sui, servus autem ordinatur ad alium. Such 
freedom, as Eric Gill and Douglas Pepler point out, is not incom- 
patible with discipline (the service of God is perfect freedom), 
but is incompatible with irresponsibility. You may have a 
very efficient education which rests, more or less unconsciously, 
upon the presupposition of some degree or other of comfortable 
slavery. But the only educational aim which is consistent with 
freedom in the commonwealth is that of bringing to every 
individual citizen the chance of becoming and remaining “a 
sensitive spirit, a creative soul,” and therefore sensitive to the 
obligations of the service which a free community is ever in 
process of creating and readjusting. 

Now, what is “ The State” to mean to anyone who thus 
conceives of education and who wants to see established through- 
out England the conditions which alone will make it possible ? 
He knows that State action on a large scale is indispensable 
if the new ideal of education is to have a chance of realising itself 
without absurd delay. The present form of State action is 
defective in some directions, too repressive (indirectly and 
often unconsciously repressive) in others. There are comic 
sides to its defects. The Reconstruction Committees are now 
considering some educational questions. But, try as they may, 
they will find no one able to tell them how many boys and girls 
in England are now receiving secondary education. And why 
shouJd Eton and Rugby be immune from compulsory inspection 
by officers of the State? No one suspects Dr. Alington or Dr. 
David of any lapse in blameless devotion to their duties. But 
why should not the public, through State officers, know exactly 
what is going on in the schools under their care? And why 
should the thousands of private schools be left without the 
stimulus of compulsory inspection, and the public without such 
guarantees as intelligent and considerate inspection affords ? 
There is much ventilation to do in English education, and only 
the State can insist upon its being done. 

But what Government Department ought to be given the 
duty of acting on behalf of the whole community in matters of 
educational administration and (what matters far more) in 
considering and determining the social and educational aims 
which govern educational methods and administration? The 
answer which first occurs to one is the Board of Education. 
But a great deal of education (e.g., higher agricultural education, 
and naval training) is under the direction of other public depart- 
ments. You can’t centralise it all in the hands of the Board 
of Education without divorcing it from its context in administra- 
tive policy. Nor are these different aspects of education dis- 
connected. Admiralty rules for the admission of naval cadets 
affect the teaching in preparatory schools. Board of Agriculture 
rules for higher agricultural education affect the teaching of 
universities. And, in spite of one current towards centralisation 
in the hands of the Board of Education, there is another current 
running in the opposite direction. The new Department of 
Industrial and Scientific Research, for example (though its 
work affects the Universities and Technical Schools closely), 
has been cut off quite recently from its first context and made 
an independent office under a Committee of the Privy Council. 
Again, both the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade are at 
work at much-needed improvements in the training of recruits 
for the Consular Service. And the Home Office and the Ministry 
of Munitions are both interested in Welfare Work which has 
an educational side. 

It seems, therefore, that the Board of Education is unlikely 
to become in fact the Co-ordinating Authority for English 
education as a whole, though its share in this responsibility will 
always, and rightly, be the largest. But what kind of Co- 
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ordinating Authority should we look forward to, and support 
our statesmen in trying to establish? That is the question 
which puzzles me, and I hope that you may be able to point 
the way to an answer.—Yours, etc., M. E. Sapien. 
Leeds, 
September 15th. 


REACTIONARY TACTICS 


To the Editor of Tar New STaTesMAN. 


Str,—In some recent comments you seem to have made 
light of the manifestos of Brigadier-Generals Norton Griffiths 
and Page Croft and the foundation of their ** National” Party. 

It is true that no name of any particular distinction appears to 
be concerned in the foundation : but it does not follow that the 
organisation itself is incapable of harm. The leaders of reaction 
might in certain circumstances desire things which they did not 
care to advocate in their own persons: in that case the simplest 
tactical device would be to set in motion an organisation of no 
particular repute over which they could profess to have no 
control. Undistinguished people can be very useful at times. 
One thinks of “* Captain * Tupper. 

Secondly, it seems to have escaped general notice that one 
of the gentlemen concerned with the foundation of the ** National” 
Party was a short time before very busily occupied in promoting 
a league to be called Comrades of the Great War, and in telling 
correspondents, who pointed out that there were already in 
existence two or three very eflicient organisations for protecting 
the interests of discharged soldiers, that he didn’t care a damn. 
I should never attribute any ulterior or party motives to such a 
gallant officer as Brigadier-General Page Croft: yet I cannot 
help remembering that master of reactionary tactics, King Con- 
stantine of Greece, who showed us what a lot can be done with a 
well-managed League of Reservists.—Yours, etc., J. M. 
~ Hampstead Garden Suburb, 

September 16th. 


NATIONALISM AND SINN FEIN 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMan. 

Sirn,—Mr. Austin Harrison, as your correspondent notes, 
seems unduly to have been carried away by his admiration of 
Sinn Fein, and to have read into it much that is not there. I 
also was in Kilkenny during the election, and I suspect he went 
there with his conclusions already formed or partly formed. His 
article in the English Review is in the main a fair statement, but 
some modifications need to be made. 

Ireland is still struggling for principles which Englishmen 
won for themselves generations ago. Moreover, Irishmen, having 
few political responsibilities, are free only to criticise. This is 
not the atmosphere in which constructive political thinking can 
flourish to any advanced stage. The reproach for this is due 
not to Ireland, but to British policy in Ireland. Before realising 
this I had expected to find the Sinn Fein appeal to the Peace 
Conference springing out of a body of political thought akin to 
that which has produced the idea of the “League of Nations.” 
It does not seem to be the case. Indeed, Professor MacNeill in 
his article uses the collapse of the Renaissance doctrine of the 
sovereign independent State not, as one would expect, to justify 
the settlement of the Irish question by international consent, but 
to show that England is morally wrong in denying self-govern- 
ment to Ireland. This we should have granted him anyhow. 
But the appeal to the Peace Conference does not seem to be an 
integral part of the Sinn Fein scheme at all. No Sinn Feiner 
would accept the adverse verdict of such a Conference. The 
international idealism, therefore, which Mr. Harrison has found 
in Sinn Fein may show an affinity of feeling with current ideas in 
Europe, but it does not yet amount to an “ affinity of thought.” 

Internationalism, especially in the constructive form which it 
has in the “ League of Nations,” while it transcends nationalism, 

nevertheless springs out of, and is based on, nationalism, and on 
nationalism of a particular kind—political. It is the political 
doctrine of nationalism, and not nationhood, that has been the 
stumbling-block. But the new development of nationalism in 
Ireland is not really political but, as “ i” would put it, “ cul- 
tural.” It has developed into direct opposition to the political 
nationalism of the Irish Parliamentary Party. It is on a different 





footing from the nationalism of Belgium and Serbia, whose 
inviolability we are seeking to vindicate in this war, and this 
difference must be taken into account in any attempt to equate 
the two. Irish nationalism is rooted in the legends of heroes, and 
the memory of a great culture broken by suffering. With the 
Sinn Feiners it has of late found an ideal vehicle of expression in 
the revival of the language. The circumstances of the case, 
however, have forced the artists, poets, and scholars, who are the 
most honoured class in a “ culture state,” to go into politics, 
where they find themselves in an alien world of materialism and 
diplomacy, and mutual misunderstanding is inevitable. Absten- 
tion from Parliament, therefore, while it is a negative thing in 
itself, and mainly due to the proved impotence of the Irish Party, 
fits in admirably with their own line of thought. 

Mr. Harrison seems to have been misled in thinking that Sinn 
Fein has economic aims. Indeed, the policy of the leaders is 
definitely against such an identification. No one has arisen 
to take the place of James Connolly, the Labour leader. Sinn 
Fein to-day is seeking to embrace all Irishmen of every class and 
every party. Hence their profound respect for Ulster, and hence 
also Mr. Griffiths’ warning against the habit of the British Govern- 
ment divide et impera. It would be difficult to apply that principle 
at present to Sinn Fein, and the leaders know it. This seems 
to explain their continued refusal to come forward with a de- 
tailed “ policy.”’-—Yours, etc., A. V. M. 

Hampstead, 

September 15th. 


OLD MOORE 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It would, I think, have been better if the writer of 
the article on Old Moore in your last issue had verified his 
references before repeating what he states at the beginning: 
** It is generally said that Old Moore’s Almanack for 1914 omitted 
to foretell the outbreak of a European War.” 

On the last Wednesday of July, 1914, immediately prior to 
the outbreak of war, a friend showed me a copy of the Almanack 
for 1914. Under “ Predictions” for July of that year, this 
statement is made: “‘ Some unexpected and most disturbing 
news will reach us from Vienna about now which will cause a hasty 
meeting of the Cabinet. Great uneasiness will prevail in diplo- 
matic centres.” 

I quite appreciate that this does not in terms imply an outbreak 
of war, but it is at least a remarkably accurate forecast of the 
date and place whence the trouble arose. 

It is surely only fair to Old Moore to make such an acknow- 
ledgment.—Yours, etc., R. B. P. 

(Our writer was no doubt referring to another Old Moore— 
there are several.—Epb. N.S.] 


UNIVERSITIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


To the Editor of Tun New Sraresman. 

Sir,—Referring to Dr. Sadler’s letter in your last issue, and 
assuming for argument’s sake that there are some energetic 
and successful business organisations who permit themselves 
occasionally to think of the present welfare of their people and 
the future of their industry from the national point of view, why 
do eminent educationalists invariably commence their sermonettes 
by assuming business people as saturated with “ presuppositions 
and prejudices ’’? The industrial history of this country proves 
that imagination and a broad outlook are not the monopoly of 
pure educationalists. Great industrialists harness the waterfall, 
bore into the unknown for coal or oil, and equip great factories 
with every new device which imagination can conceive as an aid 
to real efficiency. If, therefore, in the search for every assistance 
which will make for the present and ultimate success of their 
venture they omit the “capable young scientist” who is to be the 
potential saviour of our industry, it is because he is unsuitable for 
his new environment. Mere business men produce an article 
before accusing their fellows of prejudice for not using it. How 
would it be if the educationalists produced the article first or even 
went to the extent of proving that they could produce it ? Then, 
possibly, even the sordid ones would listen.—Yours, etc., 

Thornbury, Bradford, P. J. Pysus, C.B.E. 
September 18th. 
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Miscellany 
THE SUPREME RUSSIAN 


T is sometimes said that Dostoevsky and Tolstoy sum 
I up together the whole Russian Soul. It is possible 
to go further, and, leaving aside Dostoevsky, who as a 
personality must always remain obscure, we may say that 
in Tolstoy—whose life is known in every aspect and whose 
work is wrought to the limit of expression—are gathered up 
and magnified to a titanic scale all the characteristics of 
Russian genius. Even to Turgenev, who himself has a 
good claim to be the representative of Russia, and whose 
friendship with his great rival was so long broken, Tolstoy 
seemed “our great national writer.” In Tolstoy alone, 
it has been said, if need were, we could find the complete 
inner history of the nation for its whole period of existence. 
Tolstoy is not only the complete Russian, and the greatest 
manifestation of power in Russian literature, he has also 
been the greatest moral force which has appeared anywhere 
in the world since Rousseau. It is this that gives fascinating 
interest and high value to the early intimate Diary lately 
published, and now presented to the English reader in a 
translation by C. J. Hogarth and A. Sirnis, not always, 
unfortunately, as Tolstoy wrote it, for only an imperfect 
transcription was available, but edited and annotated 
with all the care needed in the case of so important a 
document.* 

Tolstoy’s work in all its phases, unfailingly strong and 
direct from first to last, has long been clear to the world. 
The personality behind the work remains somewhat more 
difficult to discern, in part from the dazzling effect of his 
immense fame and yet more from his real inconsistencies, 
although his life was always open, and even the reservation 
of intimate details made in this Diary by the editor, Mr. 
Tchertkoff, to whom Tolstoy entrusted its publication, can 
searcely be said to be made by his own injunction. “I 
have nothing to hide from people,” he used to say. 

The primary quality, alike in Tolstoy’s personality and 
his work, seems to be the intensity of his sensory impressions. 
His friends noted his keen delight in smells, his satisfaction 
in sniffing hay and tramping through manure. He always 
liked to have a sweet-scented flower near him or in his belt 
to smell from time to time, and was fond of French per- 
fumes and scented linen, in piquant contrast, as many have 
not failed to remark, with his austere creed. But vision 
was the sense that was chiefly developed in Tolstoy, and 
this, not with the tender and emotional tone of his sense 
of smell, but objective, penetrating, relentless. This 
power of vision, and the ability to give it expression, are 
fully developed in early works like The Cossacks, and never 
ceased to predominate. His whole personality seemed to be 
seated in his eyes, said Sergeyenko, “‘ eyes that flash and 
blaze and suddenly acquire a sort of boring and penetrating 
character.” Behrs, his brother-in-law, speaks of his deep- 
set grey eyes, beneath the overhanging brows, as “ literally 
piercing” the soul of the man on whom they were bent. 
In all literature, it has been said, there is no writer equal 
to Tolstoy in depicting the human body. But even more 
than his grasp of the vision of the external world was his 
penetration, as of actual vision, into the internal world. 
His son, Count Ilya, referring to his father’s ability as an 
educator, thinks it lay chiefly in this penetrating vision. 
“It was as impossible to conceal anything from him as it 
was from one’s own conscience.” It is this intense vision, 
cold and calm, piercing through all disguises, to the secret 
recesses of the soul and dissipating all the heated illusions of 
life—so miraculously displayed in stories like Family 





" * The Diaries of Leo Tolstoy. Vol.1. Youth, 1847 to 1852. With 
a Preface by C. Hagberg Wright. 


Dent. 5s. net. 


Happiness and The Death of Ivan Ilyitch—which gives to 
Tolstoy’s work as an artist its supreme power. 

It was not only on others that he exerted this vision ; he 
applied it, with less success indeed, to himself. This is true 
throughout. It is as clear to see in this Diary as in any of the 
later books which deal with his religious conversion. No 
Russian has ever more relentlessly exercised the Russian 
method of self-castigation ; from the very first page of this 
Diary he was for ever a self-torturer, haunted by a bad 
conscience, and especially conscience of the sinfulness of 
sex. Therewith, also, he was ever an egoist, indeed inevit- 
ably, for the man who is much occupied in analysing or in 
condemning his ego cannot fail to fortify that ego. Of all 
Tolstoy’s heroes none so clearly represents himself as 
Levine, and Turgenev wrote of Levine that he was “an 
egotist to the marrow,” while Dostoevsky, who is some- 
times regarded as the first to point out Tolstoy’s world-wide 
significance, was of a similar opinion. Tolstoy’s ego was 
constitutionally of peculiarly robust and really immutable 
texture. Although throughout life he was perpetually 
liable to great mental revolutions, revolutions that some- 
times seemed quite radical and even led him to repudiate 
all his best work of the past, these revolutions were yet in 
reality surprisingly superficial. Even religious conversion 
never liberated him from his ego ; he accepted the doctrines 
of a sort of democratic Christian mysticism ; but we never 
detect in him, or even in his books, the genuine spirit of 
the mystic which shines so clearly in Dostoevsky and is 
embodied with such loveliness in his Father Zossima. For 
all his self-consciousness and contempt of society, there 
was always something in him of the well-born officer and 
man of the world, the conventional view of woman, the 
love of horses, the instinctive delight in sport. He 
was always pleased to be regarded as a great writer 
and at the same time was as ashamed as Congreve in his 
old-fashioned way that a “ gentleman” should be a man 
of letters. Even in the midst of the throes of religious con- 
version to a faith in humility and abnegation he had the 
family portraits cleaned and the family seals repaired. 

The unflinching truth and directness of Tolstoy’s vision 
was associated not only with an attitude of egoism, but 
also with a certain coldness and even hardness. This was 
not due to the outlook of old age, for it was not absent even 
in youth, and was by no means incompatible with an 
element of sensuality. It is instructive to observe the 
portrait in this Diary of the reserved and defiant youth 
with the full jaw and the thick lips. His attitude, we 
realise, was that of the old monkish writers on chastity, 
whose hatred of women was really a part of their hatred of 
themselves. In his Diary, even in his novels, we see that 
for Tolstoy love is mainly a temptation of the senses, and 
therefore, for a man of this temperament, a stimulus to 
asceticism. It was never felt as an impulse to be sub- 
limated to higher forms, a latent possibility of a more exalted 
passion. The Russian realism that made the elementary 
natural impulse so fundamental to him became a motive 
for spirituality. Ardently as he had thirsted for love, 
a friendly critic has remarked, “he never loved anyone, 
even himself.” The peculiarly keen quality of his vision 
seems to have been incompatible with love. We are always 
conscious of a certain coldness, “as of an underground 
spring,” says Merejkowsky, though he might have added 
that a boiling geyser was liable to spring up through that 
cool stream, as we should expect in a spiritual Iceland. 
“* T never received any marks of tenderness from him what- 
ever,” writes Count Ilya; he was not fond of kissing his 
children and so they never kissed him. Yet he took delight 
in tenderness when bestowed upon himself. 

With this coldness of vision we can scarcely fail to connect 
not only Tolstoy’s attitude towards women, but also his 
opinions of women. Although he never definitely broke 
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with the Russian literary tradition which has so persistently 
exalted women at the expense of men, it is clear that he 
had little sympathy with that tradition. This absence 
is the more notable because it co-exists with all his power 
of vision, and that impartial aptitude to reveal charm 
which marks this power. But in relation to woman, 
this power of vision was associated with the self- 
torturer’s “bad conscience,” so that his cold and yet 
penetrating analysis was that of the medieval ascetic, 
of Odo of Cluny or St. Bernard. We have but to recall 
the narrative of the early life of Levine, Tolstoy’s alter ego. 
That his self-analysis, however, was always as lucid as his 
analysis of others we may well doubt. An incidental 
remark in his What is Art? in this connection possesses a 
peculiar and almost baffling significance. Tolstoy here 
declares that Baudelaire’s prose poem, “* Le Galant Tireur,” 
is “absolutely incomprehensible.” In that little prose 
poem the poet describes how a man, accompanied by his 
“ dear, delicious, and execrable wife, the mysterious woman 
to whom he owed so much pleasure, so much pain, and 
perhaps also a great part of his genius,” wanders through 
a fair and enters a shooting gallery to try his skill; he 
shoots astray, and his wife laughs in gay mockery. He 
turns to her and says: “ Do you see that doll on the right 
with its proud nose in the air? Well, my angel, J will 
imagine that it is you.” He shoots, and the doll is neatly 
decapitated. Now, that was precisely the situation of 
Tolstoy. His deadly skill in the analysis of women was 
the outcome of his self-torturing obsession with that 
mysterious being so “dear, delicious, and execrable.”’ 
It was only after his marriage that woman assumed pro- 
minence in his work and that he became recognisable as 
“Tolstoy the woman-hater ;” almost immediately after 
it, indeed, that he wrote the wonderful story in which he 
calmly dissolves Family Happiness into illusion. Yet 
when his own situation is presented to him in Baudelaire’s 
poignant image, instead of echoing the “ galant tireur’s’’ 
gratitude, “‘ Ah ! dear angel, how I thank you for my skill ! ”’ 
he finds it all “ utterly incomprehensible ! ” 

The climax of Tolstoy’s antagonism to woman and sex 
is reached in The Kreutzer Sonata. The great artist wisely 
put that narrative into the mouth of a madman. Yet his 
own sympathy with the madman is indicated not only by 
the Postscript, written a year later, but by many remarks 
which fell from him in conversation. He had a faithful 
and loving wife, yet he could never quite forgive even her 
devotion to her family’s interests. “No woman,” he 
once said, in reference to her, “can take the place of a 
friend to me.” “‘ Why do we lie to our wives?” he said 
again in Sergeyenko’s presence, “and assure them that 
we regard them as our true friends?”’’ And to M. Jules 
Huret’s question whether he considered woman man’s 
equal: “I reply that I know she is, in all respects, morally 
his inferior.” 

A profound seer, a supreme artist, a dominating and 
representative personality, it cannot be said that Tolstoy 
was a great thinker. For all his cold analysis, he was too 
vivacious, too impetuous. He was the true child of a 
land which has produced few abstract thinkers, in this 
respect singularly unlike China to the East and Germany 
to the West, the two great countries which in some respects 
Russia bridges. His intelligence was keen, the intelligence 
of his vision, and he was immensely receptive. He long 
retained a child-like capacity for learning; he was over 
forty when he learnt Greek in a few months, and learnt 
it so well that a little later he was able to correct a professor 
of Greek in the translation of a tragic poet. Yet while 
he possessed all the Russian versatility and impressionability, 
his intellect was always narrow and his receptivity 
unaccompanied by originality. In youth he studied 
Rousseau with ardent admiration. So had Kant. But 





Kant speedily developed an intellectual system of his own 
and left Rousseau behind. Tolstoy never left Rousseau 
behind, even though he ceased to speak of him, and never 
developed any system of his own. His new mental develop- 
ments were always the outcome of new enthusiasms—for 
Thoreau, Bakunin, Proudhon, Henry George, Kropotkin, 
Edward Carpenter, whomever it might be. Even his 
religious conversion was connected with the influence of 
the peasant mystic, Sutaiev. Tolstoy was ever too im- 
patient, too eager to drive at immediate practical ends, to be- 
come a fine thinker. For even that sense of impotence which 
so often overcomes the Russian is a part of his eagerness 
to pass swiftly from theory to practice. This eagerness 
marked Tolstoy as it has ever marked Russians. They 
forget, as Plekhanov remarked lately, that not those 
Crusaders reached the Holy Land who at sight of every 
new town cried: ‘“‘ Jerusalem! Jerusalem!” but those 
who knew geography. 

It is a child-like trait. Not only in the everlasting 
freshness of his mind, even to the end, but in his whole 
make-up Tolstoy was achild. “ As an old man of seventy,” 
he wrote in early life, “‘ I shall dream in just as childishly 
unpractical a way as I do now.” And when at length he 
reached that age it was just so that his friends spoke of 
him—as “a _ self-willed, refractory, and helpless child.” 
It was because he was such a child that he was so interested 
in children and possessed the key to their hearts, It was 
natural to him to play as a child, to exert all the spontaneous 
vitality of the child. Behrs tells how he once went to see 
Tolstoy in old age and found him sad, unlike himself. 
As Behrs was walking across the drawing-room, Tolstoy 
suddenly jumped on to his back, to the general delight, 
and Behrs at once recognised the Tolstoy he knew. The 
image of Tolstoy as the colossal and eternal child, the 
symbol of Russia herself, may well be the final image he 
leaves on our minds. If we seek any further image it can 
only be something still more frail and pathetic. “ He is 
a Titan,” Merejkowsky remarks, “and yet, as he himself 
has said, a fledgling fallen from the nest and lying on its 
back in the high grass. This Titan, with all his vigour, 
is lying on his back and wailing in the high grass, like you 
and me and all the rest of us.” There is no more to say. 


Havevock EL.uts. 


THE LONG SMALL ROOM 


The long small room that showed willows in the west 
Narrowed up to the end the fireplace filled, 
Although not wide. I liked it. No one guessed 
What need or accident made them so build. 


Only the moon, the mouse and the sparrow peeped 
In from the ivy round the casement thick. 

Of all they saw and heard there they shall keep 
The tale for the old ivy and older brick. 


When I look back I am like moon, sparrow and mouse 
That witnessed what they could never understand 

Or alter or prevent in the dark house. 

One thing remains the same—this my right hand, 


Crawling crab-like over the clean white page, 

Resting awhile each morning on the pillow, 

Then once more starting to crawl on towards age. 

The hundred last leaves stream upon the willow. 
Epwarp EAsTaWAy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


COMMONPLACE book is defined by Webster as 
A “a book in which passages or events are set down 
or recorded as important for future use or refer- 
ence,” and Swift is quoted: ‘* Whatever, in my reading, 
oecurs concerning this I do never fail to set it down 
by way of commonplace.” “ Important” is a word with 
an important sound ; though it would apply, no doubt, to 
commonplace books like that enormous one of Robert 
Southey’s which is full of very long and usually dull extracts 
from works of philosophy, divinity and history. The 
lexicographer is vague as to the sources of the “ passages 
set down.” But there is, to me at any rate, a flavour 
of the second-hand about the term, and I should 
not apply it to a notebook in which a man put down 
nothing but his own happy thoughts, with an eye 
on future platforms, dinner-tables or articles, or 
merely with a view to private self-gratification. Onc 
suspects that this type of notebook is more common 
amongst modern men of letters than the old book of extracts. 
One does know some writers whose strange profuseness of 
quotation suggests that they stick to the old custom on the 
sly—since, for some reason imperceptible to me, it seems 
to be considered altogether more talented to fork a quota- 
tion out of your memory than to rummage for one in an 
old notebook. But the habit has evidently declined. 
Perhaps we have too little leisure. Perhaps we have lost 
the literary collector’s spirit. Perhaps we are too lazy. 
As far as I am concerned this last is certainly the cause. 
Twice in the first bloom of my manhood I decided to go 
through my books, turn up the pages which enthusiasm 
had dog’s-eared or otherwise defaced, and tabulate “ for 
future use or reference ’’ the best remarks of the world’s 
authors. The two books are still with me. One begins 
with twenty pages of Gibbon, beautifully transcribed and 
with neat lines ruled between each slice of cynicism or 
profanity ; and thereafter the pages cry to be filled and 
none heareth them. The other similarly opens with flowers 
from Lord Verulam, and then slides down into the mean 
status of an address-book. One simply cannot. It is too 
much bother. Henceforward, if I am observed quoting 
Gibbon or Bacon it will be clear where the quotations come 
from—though, as a fact, I never remember my little com- 
pilations until too late. 
a ME nt 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s A Bookman’s Budget (Milford, 
3s. 6d. net) is a commonplace book by any definition : and 
a very characteristic one. We all of us know people who 
fill their apartments with every sort of object of art: 
Chinese dragons, Hepplewhite chairs, bureaux and com- 
modes, plates, jugs, basins, gods, swords, paper-knives, 
Greek heads, busts of Rousseau, chessmen, steel-engravings, 
miniatures, lecterns, old morocco bindings, oak, ebony, 
ivory, malachite, alabaster, Lord knows what, and water- 
colours by the proprietor. Of such the prime example 
was Horace Walpole: and since he was a man of taste, a 
man with likes and dislikes for which he could give reasons, 
we may be certain that his collection, however variegated 
in origins and character, and however preponderatingly 
designed for “reference’’ rather than for “ use,” had 


somehow a unity about it which differentiated it from the 
limbless and trunkless higgledy-piggledy of the old curiosity 
shop. 
of works of art and “ curios.” 


Mr. Dobson’s volume is precisely such a collection 
Anything gocs in as long 





as it has amused, touched or interested him, including 


passages from his own books. And all the oddments in 
this strange miscellany are linked by personality. It is with 
something of a shock that one comes across a batch of war- 
poems, about Belgium, &c. But it is all right: even when 
he is writing a poem about Belgium this inveterate connois- 
secur makes it a Roundel. It is not very successful, but 
no one else could have done it without being preposterous. 


a * 


Mr. Dobson's extracts come out of hundreds of authors of 
all ages. But the eighteenth century is dominant. His 
illustrations are mostly silhouettes, with a portrait of Lord 
George Gordon and a quaint Blake ; and, making an extract 
from an author so modern as William Morris, he charac- 
teristically pitches on Morris’s pretty inscription for a four- 
poster bed. There are a great number of anecdotes about 
men of letters, statesmen and clergymen, and many odd 
literary collector’s “ facts.”’ In one place we get a little 
group of extracts illustrating the futility of pedants and 
cocksure critics. Macaulay in 1850 said that since 1825 
Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson and Browning, not to men- 
tion others, were hard at it—no English book had been 
written which would be read in 1900. In another we are 
presented with the fact that Dr. Arnold had read Humphry 
Clinker fifty times. Mr. Dobson hunts up the origin of the 
phrase, “ the Republic of Letters,” makes notes on the will 
of Andrew Millar, the publisher, on family pews, on London 
topography, on the pronunciation of the word “ Pamela,” 
on Fielding’s tomb, and on Cobbett’s observation that 
“ foot-notes ” should be written “ fool-notes.” Then he 
turns aside to do justice to Tom Hood and—stranger and 
more striking performanec—to look for and to discover a 
really fine passage from the works of George Augustus Sala. 
‘* Cromwell’s Motto ” and “ Literary Breakfasts ” elbow son- 
nets by Andrew Lang and epigrams by deceased Frenchmen, 
and almost on the last page we are informed that on April 4, 
1663, Pepys gave to seven or eight guests a dinner (prepared 
by a single maid, ye housewives !) consisting of :— 


a fricasee of rabbits and chickens, a leg of mutton boiled, three 
carps in a dish, a great dish of a side of lambe, a dish of roasted 
pigeons, a dish of four lobsters, three tarts, a lamprey pie (a most 
rare pie), a dish of anchovies, good wine of several sorts, and all 
things mighty noble and to my great content. 


If this came into Lord Rhondda’s hands I should think he 
would faint. 


* * 


The scattered poems are mostly graceful. The short 
epigrams are the best, particularly the four on Art which 
are extremely close imitations of the real eighteenth century 
article. As, for instance, Silent Criticism :— 


I read my rhymes to Jack, who straight 
Slips off to Sleep’s dominion ; 

Then yawns, when I expostulate— 
** Why sleep is . . . my opinion!” 


But I cannot think Mr. Dobson’s epitaph on Queen Victoria 
a masterpiece :— 
Great Queen, great Lady, Mother most of all ! 
Beyond the turmoil of Earth’s hopes and fears, 


How should you need the tribute of our tears— 
Our helpless, useless tears! But they must fall. 


It is odd, incidentally, to run across this in the same week in 
which one encounters the statement in Sir C. Dilke’s Life 
that after the Great White Queen’s funeral a select quorum 
of the Privy Council met with relief, and an unwonted cheer- 
fulness plain upon its face. 

SoLomMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Soul of a Bishop. By H.G. Weis. Cassell. 6s. net. 
Repentance. By M. Durant. Mills and Boon. 6s. 


Mr. Wells is a wonderful man—not his most hostile 
critics could deny him the tribute of astonishment. He 
writes so much, on such a variety of subjects, and, on the 
whole, so well that he must be forgiven when he tackles 
the gravest themes with the careless and disarming grace 
of the amateur. After all, no man can know everything ; 
no man can have studied, with any profundity or precision, 
half the subjects on which Mr. Wells publishes his views. 

The Soul of a Bishop shows him almost at his best and 
almost at his worst. Some of it is social satire of the most 
delicate, some of it is theology of the most barren. The 
early part, which deals with the Bishop’s perplexities, 
his sense of failure before great public issues, his religious 
doubts mixed up with social and personal prevarications, 
his nervous breakdown, his “ white nights,” is admirable. 
Yet, already, contradictions are evident. What does 
Mr. Wells really think the Church ought to do about the 
war? The Bishop is represented as thinking it ought to 
concentrate on pacifist mediation, and at the same time 
as “ashamed ” that it “ should have held back its curates 
from enlistment”! Presumably Mr. Wells means only 
that the Church ought to do something—either fight or 
oppose fighting. 

It is in the religious teaching that the failure comes. 
The Bishop takes his troubles to a very modern doctor, 
who diagnoses the case as “one of the neurasthenias,” 
and talks—extremely well—about the dim _ borderland 
where disease is neither wholly spiritual nor wholly physical. 
Obviously no disease is without its spiritual as well as its 
physical reactions and implications; still, neurasthenia 
is in a different class as regards that double reaction from, 
say, a broken leg. The doctor who “ ministers to a mind 
iliseased ” by means of a pill is partly in the right; the 
“ Christian Scientist ” who ministers to it by means of a 
mental effort is partly in the right too; but the weakness 
of both treatments is to be partial. Where does medicine 
end and metaphysics begin? It is reproached sometimes 
against Christian Science that it is impotent before a broken 
leg—but that depends on what one expects it to do. It 
cannot set a leg. What it might do is to reset the world 
in relation to a leg. In neurasthenia the case is at once 
more complex and more simple. Faith can act on it directly ; 
hut who is to estimate the validity of the interplay ? The 
mystical vision which spells spiritual strength to one spells 
mental weakness to another. The therapeutics which 
should really illuminate and influence the subtle relations 
of soul and flesh would be infinitely important; and, as 
Mr. Wells’s doctor points out, the war has re-emphasized 
the desirability of getting at realities. Hence one’s dis- 
appointment when the doctor finds the immediate cause 
of the Bishop’s spiritual trouble in a kidney affection which 
can be put right by a drug. It is so simple and so incon- 
clusive! The drug is a secret which dies with its inventor. 
In other words, it belongs to the realm of magic. Man is 
a little creature lost in a large darkness; he is hurt and 
bewildered by sin and suffering; he feels helpless, and 
he cries for a way of escape from the terrors that beset 
him. But he cannot escape; he has got to face the facts 
and win through. He plays at ways of escape for solace— 
the cap of invisibility, the magic sword, the philosopher's 
stone, the elixir of life, Aladdin’s lamp: these are the 
devices of magic, for they ignore reality, and Mr. Wells's 
drug is one of these devices. It is a pretty idea, mildly 
comic, and quite useless. On the other side stands religion— 
telling us to have faith. Christ’s saying about the grain of 
mustard seed is the beginning and end of wisdom on the 





question of mind’s relation with matter—a magic drug 
diverts us from that truth; it is an idol of the market- 
place—a drug in the market. 

The first effect of the drug on the Bishop is precisely what 
anyone can obtain for himself from a glass of champagne. 
The Bishop feels odd, and large, and brave, and confident. 
But subsequently (and this champagne will not do for us) 
he has, in the Athenzum, a vision of God. After the 
effect has worn off, some time later, he takes another dose, 
has another vision, and, under its influence, preaches a 
Confirmation sermon in which he says that the good in 
all religions comes to much the same thing—and so he 
resigns his bishopric. What are we to make of these 
visions ? They don’t amount to much. They are attempts 
to symbolise inexpressible spiritual truths through the 
medium of material expression. Well, even taking the 
Bible on the “ rationalist” plane, one can only say that 
they ordered these things better in Palestine. There is, 
however, a third vision, independent of the drug, which, 
as it were, supersedes the others—it is simpler, more 
beautiful, and apparently belongs to the experience of 
true faith. The Bishop realises that “the vision of his 
drug-quickened mind had but symbolised what was otherwise 
inexpressible. . . . He had not seen the Invisible, but 
only its sign and visible likeness.” But the reader will 
be very easily pleased if he supposes the Bishop had seen 
even that (and that would be enough for most people !). 
The extraordinary thing is that, when we come to the core 
of the teaching, we find just literally—nothing! The 
dilemma about the drug is this: Was it necessary to the 
Bishop’s salvation or not? If it was, the whole thing 
becomes a joke or a piece of “ medicine-man ” hokey-pokey 
and mumbo-jumbo ; if it was not, it is a false distraction 
and, artistically, a painful diversion. But such strictures 
are trifles compared to the blank negativeness of what 
Mr. Wells has to tell us about God. “God is His own 
definition; there is no other definition of God.” “ God 
is God,” says the Bishop, and “ the phrase seemed to him 
the discovery of a sufficient creed.” But if that és sufficient, 
why write so many fat books about it? (It has been said 
that Kant’s Categorical Imperative is empty of content ; 
but it is turgid with explicit instructiveness compared to 
Mr. Wells’s formula.) God, “ except in so far as He is to 
us,” is “ inaccessible ”"—** above good and evil.” ‘“ The 
aspect of God that alone mattered to man was a unifying 
kingship without and within.” But to tell us that “ God 
is King” is precisely like telling us that the Snark was a 
Boojum. “ We want to do right. And right, if you think 
clearly, is just truth within and service without, the service 
of God’s Kingdom, which is mankind, the service of human 
needs and the increase of human power and experience.” 
But what is truth? What are human needs? Increase 
power and experience to what end? Eleanor, the Bishop's 
daughter, assures him that his extremely hackneyed and 
commonplace remarks about the unity and universality of 
God are “ what we have all been trying to think—I mean 
all of us young people.” And she is an educated young 
woman—educated at Cambridge! Is Mr. Wells having his 
dig at that ancient university ? In the same sermon the 
Bishop has told us that the harm has come through 
“conservative men” who “tried to take down God in 
writing, to commit Him to documents.” But what about 
The Soul of a Bishop? Mr. Wells is as much as anyone 
else in the position of writing down what he thinks about 
God. His statements are not less dogmatic in form than 
other people’s, nor is there any reason why they should 
be; and, as for substance, it is easy to avoid narrowness 
if one wanders among generalities and platitudes and 
identical propositions. The difficult thing is to say some- 
thing comprehensible through which the light of the 
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incomprehensible shall shine. That is what the great 
religious teachers have done. It is what, in their degree, 
all artists do by virtue of their art. Mr. Wells has himself 
done it, unconsciously perhaps, in the tenderness and 
imaginativeness of such stories as Kipps. But here he has 
mistaken vagueness for breadth, and the restatement of 
the problem for its solution. 

In Repentance a man, in a fit of temper, divorces his wife 
unjustly, and, when he wants her back, attempts to find 
refuge in the doctrine of the indissolubility of marriage. 
The book is not profound, and its moral, “ if any,” escapes 
me, GERALD GOULD. 


POST-IMPRESSIONIST POETRY 


The Closed Door. By Jean pe BosscuEReE. [Illustrated by 
the Author, with a Translation by F.S. Furnr. Lane. 
6s. net. 

It was not unnatural that modern tendencies in pictorial 
art should have provoked a number of young and excitable 
writers to try whether the odd effects of Cubism, Vorticism, 
and so forth, could not be reproduced in words. One experi- 
mentalist published a volume called Cubist Poems and many 
more indulged in individual flourishes of the inane, erying 
on Picasso, Bomberg and Mr. Roger Fry, by way of making 
it perfectly clear what they were about. But the matter was 
by no means as simple as it appeared. Too many of these 
poets saw no more in the new pictures than a startling 
difference from the old; and they believed that, by writing 
verses absurdly at variance with what had hitherto been 
accepted as poetry, they would achieve a similar result. It 
did not matter whether they followed serious artists or 
charlatans ; their verses betrayed too plainly the fact that 
they aimed at nothing but oddness. Now comes M. de 
Bosschére, a clever and individual artist of the “ new ” 
school, with a volume of verses which also are “‘ new ” both 
in feeling and execution ; and we admit at once that this is 
a genuine attempt, by a man who understands the realities 
of the problem, to do in words what has been done already 
in paint. 

And certainly, if it be possible to do this, M. de Bosschére 
is the man who will do it. His drawings are extremely good 
and are obviously the work of an artist who draws in this 
way because he prefers it. His poems are equally the work 
of a poet who believes that in this obscure and unusual 
manner he can enunciate truths or arouse emotions which 
otherwise he cannot touch or, at least, cannot touch with the 
same precision and poignancy. The possibility of developing 
poetry in a line parallel with the recent development of 
painting is another affair. Mr. Clive Bell announced that art 
was a matter of “ significant form”; and presently he met 
the inevitable question in his readers’ mind by refusing to 
recognise literature as an art. It is probable that the “ new ” 
painting, in so far as it is genuine and valid, does appeal to 
something in man other than that faculty by which he appre- 
ciates poetry ; and this probability should make us cautious 
in reconnoitring any poetic development purporting to 
follow the same lines as those of modern painting. 

The principle of composition which M. de Bosschére 
appears to adopt is that no word can be too unexpected, no 
image or simile too grotesque if it awakes, however obscurely 
and by means however indirect, the sensation in the mind of 
the reader aimed at by the poet. And, in following this 
principle, he strikes out phrases, lines and passages some- 
times queerly vivid, sometimes of a strict beauty, and some- 
times of a lean and austere nobility. The defect of the 
method is in its hit-or-miss character. We are enlivened 
when M. de Bosschére says that “ la maison est attachée a la 
montagne comme le nex & la face abrupte,” and uplifted when 





Plebs cries to the Man-hater, “‘ Prends, solitaire, mon offrande 
substantielle, c’est 'ami.”” But our sensation is merely coldly 
adverse to the author when he speaks of buttercups “ semb- 
lables aux copeauxr de beurre. Que l'on mange avec le radis.” 
And we feel too often that, honest as he is, he does not always 
know when his grotesqueness exists for the sake of being 
grotesque. Homére Mare, as the name of the hero of a poem, 
is so odd that it ought to have a significance ; but it has no 
significance. The impression which the book leaves on us is 
that, though it is the work of a gifted man, and not by any 
means the work of a charlatan, yet it is headed in the wrong 
direction ; and that the road which M. de Bosschére is now 
on will lead him to fantastic sterility, a fate only the more 
painful because of his obvious earnestness and honesty. It 
may be remarked that he is not quite so singular as Miss May 
Sinclair in her introduction appears to imagine. His use of 
language, and particularly of simile and metaphor, owes 
something to M. Jules Romains, who might have written the 
phrase in which the Electrician “ tisse le systéme nerveux dans 
la chair des maisons.” And his whole attitude towards life 
has something of that quality in M. Francis Jammes, which, 
until one grows to appreciate it, one is inclined to regard as 
half-witted. 

Mr. Flint’s English version of the poems is remarkably 
good. His language is dignified, vivid and beautiful, follow- 
ing every shade of feeling in the original with sympathy and 
discretion ; and he is almost invariably faithful to the letter 
of his text. Such translations as this are exceedingly rare ; 
it requires not only talent but a lively conscience to produce 
them. We hope that Mr. Flint will persevere in this not 
exalted or splendidly rewarded but very useful form of 
literary activity. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


The Russian Revolution. By Isaac Don Levine. 
3s. 6d. net. 


One notable result of the last three years is that any 
thinking man must have found that his faith in the re- 
liability of history has been rudely shaken. Tremendous 
events have happened; but what actually happened in 
each case seems to be interpreted and reported always in 
accordance with the prejudices of the observer; and it 
seems extremely improbable that these distorted pictures will 
not be handed down and become the facts and common- 
places of history. The Russian Revolution has not escaped 
this fate. It isa curious fact that no unbiassed person can 
say confidently to-day that he knows even approximately 
what happened in March, 1917. A few days ago one of the 
most powerful of English newspapers, not remarkable for 
its democratic sympathies, remarked in a leading article 
devoted to the support of General Korniloff and the de- 
preciation of M. Kerensky, ‘‘The Revolution was made in 
the Duma. . . . The Soviet was instrumental in suppressing 
the influence of the Duma. . . .” The statement gives a 
view of the facts which is the exact opposite of those re- 
corded by Mr. Levine, an American journalist, who wrote 
his book some time before the present troubles had de- 
veloped. According to this account the Revolution was 
made in the Soviet, the Duma standing aside because its 
leaders believed up to the last moment that the Revolution 
would be suppressed with ease by the Government. The 
Duma was in sympathy with the Revolution, but its attitude 
is shown by the remark of its leader, Miliukov, on March 
11th, the day on which the Socialist and Labour leaders were 
employed in organising the workers of Petrograd for the 
successful rising of the following day: “The Revolution 
will be crushed in fifteen minutes.” 

Mr. Levine’s book is temperately written: there is no 
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evidence that he is particularly prejudiced on one side or 
the other, and there is evidence that he has some knowledge 
of what he is writing about. His account of the genesis 
of the Revolution deserves respect and attention : if correct, 
it explains how the present troubles have arisen. Mr. 
Levine traces the course of events in some detail from the 
election of the fourth Duma in 1912. The fourth Duma, 
the Duma in existence to-day, was elected on a basis laid 
down by Imperial ukase with the express intention of 
changing that body from a liberal to a reactionary organ of 
government. The Duma became a reactionary body sup- 
porting the bureaucracy and autocracy: the people were 
indifferent to it. One of the most extraordinary spectacles 
is afforded by the events which gradually during the war 
turned this assembly of reactionary and conservative land- 
owners and clergy into keen supporters of democracy. Its 
members were patriotic, if conservative, Russians: the 
bureaucracy and the Court were incompetent, corrupt, 
and prepared to betray Russia to Germany. The Duma 
for two years watched the Tsar and his Ministers deliberately 
and treacherously sacrificing hundreds of thousands of 
Russian soldiers : it saw a succession of men like Sukhomlinov, 
Sturmer, Protopopov, Manuilov—some traitors, others mere 
common swindlers—persecuting patriotism and intentionally 
reducing the country to chaos; it saw the Government of 
the Tsar struggling hard to prevent the efforts of the Zemst- 
vos in organising the national defence and the care of the 
wounded from being successful. These are general state- 
ments: people are inclined to forget what they mean when 
translated into the terms of human life and experience— 
namely hundreds of thousands of individual Russians flung, 
unarmed often and unsupported, against the German guns, 
while in the rear every. attempt to support or care for them 
was persecuted by the Government. The wonder is not that 
the Russians to-day desire peace, but that there is any spirit 
of resistance left at all in the Russian armies. At any rate 
this process of what one can without exaggeration call the 
crucifixion of a nation turned the fourth Duma from a 
supporter into a bitter opponent of the autocracy. Then 
came Protopopov’s scheme of starving Petrograd into a 
revolution, suppressing the revolution, but using it as an 
excuse for making a separate peace. The first part of the 
scheme was in process of development in March, 1917. Petro- 
grad was being starved, and the starvation was making 
disorders imminent. The workers were already beginning 
to strike, and the ery ‘‘ Give us bread ” was being raised. 
In these circumstances a revolutionary rising was clearly 
imminent, but the Duma maintained an attitude of passive 
resistance to the Government. Its President warned the 
Tsar of approaching anarchy and called upon him to form 
anew Government. But its leaders did not act because they 
believed a rising foredoomed to failure in presence of the 
enormous bodies of troops which the Government had 
massed in Petrograd. It was then, however, that the 
Socialist and Labour leaders acted. They organised Councils 
of Workmen’s Delegates, and through them on March 12th 
the strikers and revolutionaries had an organisation to 
oppose to the organisation of repression. This revolutionary 
organisation was the Soviet in embryo: it became the 
Soviet when in the fighting of the following days the soldiers 
went over to the people. Thus it was the workers and the 
Soviet who made the Revolution and shed their blood 
for the Revolution. “The Duma did not identify itself 
with the actual fighting. . . .; it did not come out into the 
streets to head the rebel populace ; it only morally supported 
the movement.” This accounts for the predominant position 
of the Soviet in the months which followed. It was the organ 
of the people and of the Revolution: it turned naturally 
to the Duma to form the first Provisional Government, but 
from the first its influence was necessarily greater than that 
of the Duma. Thus the Duma was in favour of the re- 


tention of a limited monarchy ; the Soviet, with the people 
behind it, was opposed to the retention of the Romanovs. 
The view of the Soviet immediately prevailed. Mr. Levine 
appears to have completed his book before any acute trouble 
had shown itself in Revolutionary Russia: but he saw 
clearly that the danger lay in the fact that the Soviet stood 
for something more and the Duma for something less than a 
political revolution. 


PROPAGANDA BY NEWSPAPER 


Russky Vyestnik. Berlin. Twice weekly. 10 pfennigs a 
number. 

Gazette des Ardennes. Charleville. Four times weekly. 
5 pfennigs a number. 


The newspaper is the obvious organ of propaganda, and 
Germany is making the fullest use of it. The permanent 
inhabitants of neutral countries, generally speaking, are 
catered for through their already existing presses; a little 
steadily applied influence upon a willing disposition, and 
the thing is done. But in these days, the neutrals have to 
accommodate a good many belligerents. There are, besides 
the not yet extinct casual travellers, refugees, journalists, and 
propagandists. To them Germany specially addresses 
itself. 

The bi-weekly Continental Times, in English, was the 
earliest result of the new German journalism. It is too well 
known to need description, but its chief weakness lies in the 
fact that it does not resemble an English newspaper, and its 
humour could not possibly be taken for English humour. 
In spite of the generous repetition of the names of a few 
English-sounding contributors, the paper is distinctively 
foreign. This criticism, however, does not apply to the two 
journals specimens of which lie before us. 

The Russky Vyestnik has been going since March, 1916. 
It runs to twelve pages, of which about four are advertise- 
ments. As it nowadays has to appeal to proletarian prisoners 
of war and to patrician émigrés, its Russian news is fairly 
impartial, and it takes the line that England is responsible 
for all Russia’s troubles—with occasional excursions tending 
to show (1) that France, Japan, the U.S.A., ete., are also 
partly responsible, and (2) that England is also responsible 
for the troubles of France, Japan, the U.S.A., ete. The 
paper has a great “ pull ” owing to the fact that it publishes 
exclusive lists of Russian prisoners, and puts through 
inquiries as to their whereabouts, and the delivery or non- 
delivery of their parcels. There are stories and occasional 
poems, all, naturally, very tendencious, and generally pur- 
porting to be the work of prisoners. Extracts from Allied 
newspapers under various headings fill two or three pages ; 
the selections are made with great skill, and a few lines of 
editorial comment generally rub in the moral. 

The Gazette des Ardennes (four pages, founded June, 
1915) claims a tirage of 160,000. It, too, makes a strong 
feature of lists of prisoners, and inquiries relating thereto. 
The official communiqués of both sides are published. The 
editorial columns are mainly directed to showing that 
Germany cannot be beaten, and that Alsace-Lorraine had 
best be left in her hands. “ Petits renseignements” is a 
useful feature. This is a list of persons, sorted out according 
to villages, reported to be “en b. s.”’ (en bonne santé) or 
ill, or dead, as the case may be. There are no advertisements. 
Another strong feature, from the propagandist point of 
view, is a column headed “ Victimes de leurs Compatriotes,”’ 
giving lists of persons in occupied territories alleged to have 
been killed or injured by air-raids. There is a serial story 
and, when space permits, a column devoted to domestic 
amenities, with paragraphs which begin, “Une aimable 
lectrice nous envoie la recette de cuisine que voici.” 
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It must not be taken for granted that these are the only 
pro-German publications of their kind. Scandinavia, at 
any rate, is glutted with German propaganda ; most book- 
shops have a stock of remaindered war-books. There are 
pamphlets and leaflets beyond number, and “ Kulturfilms ”’ 
at the cinema theatres—one now showing is all about 
Wassermann reactions and “ 606.” A compromise between 
the newspaper and the pamphlet is a monthly brochure 
entitled Kriegskronik, containing forty-cight pages of 
text and twelve pages of illustrations. This is made up of 
speeches by leading Germans, German official summaries 
of military and naval operations, extracts from letters 
written by German soldiers, and other “ documents.”’ It is 
published in several languages ; the English edition suffers 
from a heavy German accent which at times makes the 
meaning almost incomprehensible. The illustrations are 
interesting : one shows the City of London, taken during 
an air raid. Great fires are visible in all directions. On 
the whole we prefer the evidence of our own eyes. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Is War Civilisation ? By Caristornr Nyror. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Professor Nyrop is a neutral, academically distinguished. He is 
a Professor in the University of Copenhagen, and so few voices from 
Denmark have been heard in this country on the subject of the war 
that this translation of his book is welcome. It cannot, however, be 
said to add anything of great novelty or importance to our knowledge, 
beyond the fact that the Allies have some very good friends and 
Germany some very sharp critics in Scandinavia. The book consists 
of fifteen essays. Nearly every one of them is an indictment of Ger- 
many. The treatment of Belgium and the Belgians, the peaceful 
penetration of Italy, the destruction of Louvain and Rheims Cathedral, 
the famous Manifesto of the famous (or infamous) ninety-three, are 
commented upon with considerable spirit. This may sound to British 
ears all rather hackneyed : but though his subjects are not original, 
Professor Nyrop has contrived to ring some new changes on them, 
Thus many of the examples with which he illustrates and quotations 
with which he embellishes his themes are not the mere commonplaces 
of war-books. One of his best essays is the first and has for its title 
** Moltke and Maupassant.’’ The quotations from Maupassant will be 
new to many English readers: they contain an interesting answer to 
the question : Is war civilisation ? 


A Defence of Idealism. By May Sinctarr. Macmillan. 12s. net. 

Miss Sinclair’s book has all the charm which the fresh and interested 
mind of an outsider, turned upon the achievements of a technical 
art or science, can give. She approaches philosophy somewhat as 
Samuel Butler approached biology ; perhaps partly for this reason, 
her essay on Butler is the most successful in the book. She considers 
in turn the constructions of Vitalism, Pragmatism, Neo-Realism, and 
the ** New Mysticism” of Evelyn Underhill and others. At her 
best in criticising the spirit of philosophies, rather than in attacking 
their technical defences, Miss Sinclair writes very much to the point 
in discussing Butler, Pragmatism and Mysticism ; she comes off very 
well in her discussion of the animism of Mr. McDougall, which she 
treats sympathetically ; she is at her weakest in her analysis of the 
New Realism. We may instance the fact that she consistently refers 
to the Principles of Mathematics as the Principia Mathematica ; to the 
latter work she makes no reference at all. 

At times the author appears to impose her prejudices rather than to 
unfold an argument. She objects to both Bradley’s and Russell’s 
logic as “* thin,” without adducing any very satisfactory reasons 
why a logic ought to be “‘ thick.” (Mr. E. B. Holt’s realistic logic is 
certainly thick enough.) She objects to the Idealism ‘ of Balliol ” 
for the same reason. Her accord with Hegel is contained in the 
statement that Ultimate Reality must be Spirit—where definitions of 
both Reality and Spirit are much to seek. The same lack of definition 
is found in her use of the word ‘* Consciousness,” and in her examina- 
tion of the realistic theory of illusions of sense. We have the right 
(and the desire) to hear from her about the relation of Existence to 
Value. But it is to be hoped that she will write more such essays ; 
the book displays critical clairvoyance, and it is both intelligent and 
interestingly written ; in fact, it is one of the most interesting books 
of philosophy that have appeared for several years. 


THE CITY 


HERE is a strange feeling of suppressed excitement 
in the City—perhaps the word electric best indicates 
the atmosphere. Whether it is due to a feeling that 

peace is much nearer than the man in the street anticipates, 
or to the belief that some other news of a favourable nature 
is expected, cannot be stated, but the fact remains, and the 
Russian developments are merely of secondary interest. 
It is obvious that something will have to be done soon 
in the way of financing the present floating debt, which 
exceeds twelve hundred millions, but the general idea now 
seems to be that the Treasury will shortly issue some new 
type of short-dated security which will carry us over to the 
New Year, by which time the more favourable condition of 
affairs indicated above is expected to facilitate the placing 
of a long-dated War Loan. It is coming to be recognised 
that the financial assistance that the United States is giving 
to the Allies will place that country in a very strong position 
at the Peace Conference, whenever it meets. That Con- 
ference, so far as the Allies are concerned, will be like a 
meeting of men all more or less mutually indebted to one 
another, except one, who is a creditor of all the others ; 
one can imagine the silence and respect with which any 
utterances of such a one would be met. That will be the 
position of the United States envoys, and President Wilson 
probably thinks it well worth the money. The United States 
has prohibited the export of both gold and silver, except 
under special licence. Early in the war, the enormous 
amounts of gold that flowed into the United States were a 
cause of anxiety to American financial interests; now, 
however, the heavy exports, particularly to Japan and 
Spain, are causing anxiety, with the result that the measure 
referred to has been adopted. 


The silver position is causing a good deal of comment, for 
the price has risen day by day until at the middle of this 
week it stood at 533d. per ounce, which is the highest price 
recorded for thirty years. Gold has ceased to circulate 
freely, and in several countries the demand for silver for 
currency purposes is so great that supplies are depleted and 
ever-increasing prices are offered for the metal. Some of 
thé results of this rise in price are peculiar, for in some 
countries the silver coins are now worth more than their face 
value. This is the case with the Indian rupee, which is now 
worth more than the 1s. 4d. at which the Indian Government 
has successfully maintained its exchange value for so many 
years. As a result, the India Council has had to raise its 
price for Indian remittances to 1s. 5d. per rupee, which 
means an important appreciation of Indian currency. Other 
countries have had to forbid the export of silver coins, and 
have put a stop to the convertibility of paper currency into 
silver. It will be interesting to see how far the movement 
goes. Our own shilling is still worth less than its face value, 
the metal contents at the present price being worth a little 
over ninepence ; but with the enormous demand for silver 
from India, China, Russia and other countries, it is quite 
possible that the price may reach a figure at which it might 
pay the British Government to dispose of its silver token 
currency. The doubling in value of a metal like this, used 
for currency purposes, is a striking illustration of the draw- 
backs of a metal token currency. Quite other causes, how- 
ever, are driving most of the civilised nations into the 
adoption of paper currency, and the wish expressed in that 
pretty old country dance, “ If All the World were Paper, 
looks as though it were in course of rapid accomplish- 
ment. 


Wise investors are placing a certain amount of their 
capital in first-class securities which have to be repaid at par 
within the next few years. By this means they are sure of 
obtaining the power of disposal over some of their capital 
within the next few years, which will enable them to take 
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Two Vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two saa 12s. net 


“ For the lover of literature, I fancy, nothing H 
exhilaration and de it than 
than perfect mous fragments, with their confessional 


James ever wrote 
these two 
notes, making them better 


ost extraordinary and fascinating documents, and we would not 
have missed them for the world. They are things quite unique in litera- 


“ Thrilling revelations of the workings of an artist’s mind.”—The 


READY OCTOBER 4th— 
Mrs. H Ward ’ J y 
pane pom yr Aa ‘MISSING By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
| FIELDS OF THE 
FATHERLESS 


| 
| 


| 





A genuine human document 
of extraordinary interest. 
By JEAN Roy. 

Extra  Coown 8vo. 6s. net. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY— 


The LOVING HISTORY of 
PERIDORE & PARAVAIL 
A Romantic Tale in Verse. 
By MAuURICE HEWLETT. 
‘Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


TURGENEV 


A Study of the a Russian 
Novelist. 
By EDWARD GARNETT. 
With a Foreword by JOSEPH 


Extra Crown 8vo, i 6s. net. 








W. COLLINS, SONS & CO. LTD. 
48 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


























ARE PUBLISHING 


A SHORT 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


BOOKS AND PERSONS 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
2nd Imp. Cr, 8vo. 5s. net. 


LETTERS TO HELEN 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN ARTIST ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. 
By KEITH HENDERSON. 
WITH TWELVE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Cr. 8vo. Gs. net. 


ONE OF US 


A NOVEL IN VERSE. 
By GILBERT FRANKAU. 
ILLUSTRATED BY “ FISH.” 
Feap. 4to. 5s. net. 
100 Special Signed Copies, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF FEAR 


By GILBERT FRANKAU,. 
Sm. Feap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


LYNTON AND LYNMOUTH 
By JOHN PRESLAND. 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR BY F. J. WIDGERY. 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FORTY YEARS OF “SPY” 


By LESLIE WARD. 
CHEAPER EDITION. 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ARDOURS AND ENDURANCES 


By ROBERT NICHOLS. 
2nd Imp. Cr, 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS sy 


J. C. SNAITH, F. E. PENNY, GILBERT FRANKAU, 
NETTA SYRETT, JOHN WALTER BYRD. 


SEND FOR FULL LIST 


) 
111 St. Martins Lang, Lonpon, W.C, 
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advantage of any favourable opportunities then offering, and 
they make a sure profit in the shape of the difference between 
the cost of the security to-day and the par value at which 
it has to be paid off, such profit, by the way, not being 
subject to Income Tax. Some of the best investments of this 
description do not come before the public, for they are not 
in the quotation lists. For example, the South Indian 
Railway from time to time renews its short-dated Debentures 
at a rate of interest corresponding to the —— money 
rates. These Debentures are absolutely guaranteed by the 
Secretary of State for India, so that their safety is beyond 
dispute. Two such issues of this Company’s 44 per cent. 
Debentures are at present obtainable, one repayable at par 
on August 16, 1919, and another repayable at par on July 8, 
1920; the former at 984, plus accrued interest, returns 
£4 11s. 6d. per cent., and the latter at 97}, plus accrued 
interest, £4 12s. 3d., but to this must be added the profit of 
£1 10s. and £2 10s. per £100 nominal of stock on repayment 
two and three years hence. The Debentures are obtainable 
only in the a of Bearer Bonds of £1,000 and £5,000 with 
coupons payable January 3 and July 3. It is interesting 
to note that short-dated Bonds of this description are dealt 
in plus accrued interest, which means that the price does not 
include the interest that has accrued since the last coupon 
date. The English and French practice whereby practically 
all securities are quoted at a price to cover whatever interest 
or dividend has accrued is misleading, and the American 
and Continental system generally of quoting fixed interest 
bearing stocks at a price, to which has to be added the 
interest that has accrued since the last interest date, shows 
people at all times the true price of the security. To make 
this perfectly clear, let us take the case of a 5 per cent. 
Debenture which on December 30 is quoted at 102}, six 
months’ interest being payable on January 1. The pur- 
chaser at 102} is entitled to the six months’ interest, and a 
few days afterwards the Debenture is quoted “ ex div.”’ and 
the price falls to 100. To the uninitiated this would appear 
like a fall in price, and the purchaser would probably enter 
the stock in his books as having been bought at 1024. Under 
the American and Continental system the quotation through- 
out would have been 100, and the purchaser on December 
30 would have had to pay 100, plus 5 months and 29 days’ 
accrued interest. 
* * * 


So far back as April, 1913, reference was made in these 
notes to the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, in which I 
stated that a gentleman just back from Java had told me 
that a big teak forest, the existence of which had been 
unsuspected, had been discovered on the Company’s pro- 
perty. The shares were then quoted at 19s. 6d. At the 
annual meeting of the Company held on the 12th inst. 
the Chairman stated that the Company had a fine property 
in teak and that it had built a railway specially for its 
transport. The report shows how diverse is the number of 
products obtained from this Company’s huge properties. 
Coffee, sugar, tobacco, tea, teak, rice (the natives pay their 
rent to the company in this commodity), cinchona, and, 
above all, rubber—all are produced, and practically all 
show good profits. Russia has been a large buyer of 


the Company’s tea, and cinchona has fetched very 
high prices, but rubber will probably be the most 
profitable crop. About 200,000 ib. were produced 


last year, and this year the output s_ stimated to 
be between 400,000 and 500,000 ib. A dividend of 8 per 
cent. is paid for the year, and as a lock-up this Company’s 
shares at their present price of 29s. 3d. seem quite a good 
purchase. My usually well-informed friends in the rubber 
market tell me that the best purchase at the present time 
is Semenyih Rubber Estate 2s. shares at about 7s. 44d., 
which includes the interim dividend of 7} per cent. Last 
year the Company paid 25 per cent., and this year’s dis- 


tribution should be at least equal to that. All the trees are 
now in bearing and the output is steadily increasing. The 
Company’s properties are in the Federated Malay States ; 
the capitalisation at par stands at the very low figure of £39 
ae! — acre, and the share certainly seems under- 
valued. 


Emit Davies. 











_ Messrs. Constable’s List 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
A HISTORY OF POLAND 
Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON. Maps. 
THE COMING DEMOCRACY 
HERMANN FERNAU. 6s. net. 
THE WAYS OF WAR 
Professor T. M. KETTLE. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RISE OF NATIONALITY in the Balkans 
R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. Maps. tos. 6d. net. 


GREATER ITALY 


WILLIAM KAY WALLACE, M.A. Maps. tos. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS : Literary and Political 
J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. tos. 6d. net. 


DIAZ DAVID HANNAY. 6s. net. 
NOVELS (5s, net each) 


THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING 
ELEANOR H. PORTER. 


KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES 
TALBOT MUNDY. 
THE REAL ADVENTURE 


8s. 6d. net. 





H. K. WEBSTER. 








GONE TO EARTH MARY WEBB. 
HAPHAZARD .... _- W. F. CASEY. 
A CANADIAN SUBALTERN 


2s. net. 

This volume consists of the actual “letters home ’’ written 

by “‘ Billy,” a young officer in the Canadian Expedition- 

ary Force—from the training ground, from London, and 
from the trenches in Flanders—to his mother in Canada. 

The Outlook says :—‘‘ Amazing, almost epic freshness... . 
his youth laughs through every epistle he ‘ gets 
there ’ . . heis the very essence of Young Canada.”’ 


Published by Constable & Co., Ltd., 10 Orange St., London, W.C. 2. 
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“ EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
11 Tavistock Square, W.C. I. 


. COURSE OF TEN PUBLIC LECTURES, beginning 
A TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9TH, on “NEW IDEALS IN 
EDUCATION IN CONNECTION WITH EDUCA- 
TIONAL RECONSTRUCTION.” ‘Tuesdays, 6.30 p.m. 
Admission Free. Syllabus on application to Secretary, 
Lecture Course, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





TYPEWRITING. — 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
ists rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Facu.tigs.— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 


ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES; 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
ScHOOLs oF 


ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 

In the Medieal School Courses of —~—-¥ are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing 

Graduates, or persons who have passed i Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year's study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

Syllabuses with fall information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent on 
application to the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES OCTOBER 1. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 


HE CAM BRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as o bw College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 

(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College, A residential College provid- 
ing a year's professional training for sec teachers. 
tion for br the Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Certificate ( and Practice) and for the T s' 
Diploma of the London University, Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Solenee Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
The New Term begins September 22nd. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may Be cotennad on application to the Principat, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambri bridge. 


WESTFIELD. “COLLEGE (University of London). — Principal, 











Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Studentsare prepared for Arts and Science 
Degrees of the Lang mony of London; also for the Archbtebo" s ==yr in 
Theology. Fees—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas a year. A 


certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year are offered for cpa at 
an examination held annually in May. Next Session begins October 3rd.—For 
and further particulars apply to the Principat, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET Casas, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers Chairman: Rt. H 
Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr. 
Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan Fund, 
apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


HE LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 

23 Store Street, W.C.1.—The Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics, Ltd. Tele- 

grams: ‘Eurhythm, London."’ Telephone: Museum 2294. In the Teachers 

Training Course the School year begins September 26th. Prosp on application.— 
Percy B. Incuam, B.A., Director. 


) ae = LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. Unrversiry Courses in Arts, Science, and Encingerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar, post free from REGISTRAR. 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a s nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of = Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, canton School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


SOCIAL STUDY DIPLOMA 
AND TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS. 


The Social Study Course of Practical Training and Lectures includes a General 
Preparation for public and social service and Special Preparation for particular fields 
of work, such as Welfare Supervision in Factories, Insurance and Pension Inspection, 
Industrial After-Care, Public Assistance and the Duties of Officials of Employment 
Exchanges and Secretaries of Voluntary Organisations. The Course extends over nine 
months (from the beginning of October to the end of June). Students who have not 
already made arr ts for resid are advised to communicate with the Wi 
The Women's Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. Fee for the Course about 
£10. For particulars apply to the Secretary OF THE University. 


























BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LoNnDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A systematic Course of Instruction in Mopern InpustriaL History, Soctat Eco- 
Nomics and Socia Eruics has been arranged in connection with the Charity Organization 
Society's Scheme of Training in Social Work. 

The Opening Lecture will be delivered on Friday, October 5th, at10a.m. A part-time 
Course for Voluntary Workers has also been arranged. 

For further particulars apply to the Principat. 





Office ; 128 Pentonville Road, 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Diploma Courses of the School have been revised to meet the present demand 
for training for social workers, including welfare work in factories. A Special Course 
for volun workers and others, extending over a longer od, has been arranged. 
Full particu may be had on application in writing to Director oF STupDIEs, 
56 Bedford Street, N. Liverpool. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
TRAINING IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 


A nine months’ course of training in “‘ Welfare Supervision in Factories,'’ consisting 
of lectures and practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the Prospectus 
and further information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on appli- 
cation to W. M. Grssons, Registrar. 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity ; length of course, three years. Also One Year Courses : (a) in Applied Science 
for those b D tic Arts Dip and (6) in H h Fees 
30 guineas per annum. Special One Year Course for Factory Welln Supervisors ; 
fees 18 guineas perannum. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in con- 
nection with these Courses, 

Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. All Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 


EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. t. 


RAINING Scheme and Lecture Centre for Teachers and Social 

Workers. Preparation of teachers for pioneer and experimental work in schools. 

Special courses for experienced teachers. Training of social workers for the 

educational work connected with clubs and other adult associations. Hon. Dean: Mrs. 
Mackenzie, M.A. Tutor: Miss MarGaret Fropsnaw, B. 


SCHOOLS. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





























THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL will be ed as an 
experiment to offer a Le oo oy MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
Open-air Classes, to incl urhyth Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appre- 





ciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine 
Laundry, Handicrafts. The School opens September =. Apply for Prospectus to 
Miss &. Manva.te. Leinster House, 2 Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


| beagy oe MAYOR TRELOAR HOSPITAL (ror CrippLep CHILDREN), 
Aton, Hants. PROBATION ERS are received at the above Hospital at the age 





of 18 years, and in es at the age of 17. The training is for 
three years, and is valuable to = ieonding to become fully-trained Nurses, but who 
are too young for General Training. Candidates must be well educated and refined. 
Salary £8, £12, £16, with board, lodging, uniform, and laundry.—Particulars will be sent 
on n application to the Matron. 





UEEN CHARLOTTE'’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL and MID- 
WIFERY TRAINING SCHOOL, Marylebone, N.W. 1. 

Pupils specially TRAINED for Midwives and Monthly Nurses. On being 
found competent each pupil is awarded a certificate of efficiency. Special preparation 
for examination of the Central Midwives Board. 2,075 In-patients and 2,058 Out-patients 
in 1916. Apply to ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


RHE MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT.— 
Residential training with resident babies for Infant oe Workers. New 
term September 20th. —Trebovis Road, Earl's Coust. S.W 

NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the premeat power for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Empiovment Bureav, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherhood includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. he care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 


INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 


Kino's Cross - - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1, 

BATTERSEA - - 111 Bridge Road, ‘cA fe emenaee, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - - 161 Sulgrave Road. 

MARYLEBONE - - 39 Lisson Street, we 

SHOREDITCH - - 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 

Stepney - 49 Church Street, Minories, E. 


Miss Rasy Hines, Secretary. 
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Messrs. METHUEN'S LIST 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 

Barrack-Room Ballads (182nd Thousand). 

The Seven Seas (132nd Thousand). 

Departmental Ditties (8lst Thousand). 

The Five Nations (110th Thousand). 
Crown 8vo. Bound in Buckram. 6s. each volume. Feap. 
8vo. Bound in Limp Lambskin, gilt edges. 5s. net each 
volume, Feap. 8vo. Bound in Cloth, t top. 4s. 6d. net 
each volume. THE SERVICE EDITIO In Eight volumes. 
Square feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


A BoeweL. OF BAGHDAD, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
i a S. V. Luons ee. 8vo. 5s. net. 
ucas in luces Western reade 
a ip Tag Ol RE gan 
te . 
= alias rep t t Mr. Lucas’s own recent 


THE FIERY GROSS. By John Oxenham, Author of 
** Bees in Amber.” Small oats 8vo. 1s. net. Also in leather 
yapp. 3s. 6d. net. 
A new volume of war poems with Mr. Oxenham’s lofty appeal. 
THE WAY OF WONDER. By May Doney, Author of 
Son of the Real.” With an —e by Sir 
= UR gy COUCH. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 
tical, and tri han: have for the! 
of. “the i joy Fy way the sanctit sanctity of mot! otherhood, and the wie of Nature. , 
RHYMES OF THE R.N.D. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 3d. net. 
A volume of the 
a ap Bee Rearted humour and badinage in which the New Army 
FROM PERICLES TO PHILIP. By T. R. Glover, 
M.A., Author of ‘“‘ The Conflict of Religions ” and “ Virgil.”’ 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The endeavour is made in this book to study again typical men and movements 
¢ that period of A life which more than any cies tes influenced the history 


THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. By Arthur Ran- 


ee Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
and picturesque narrative of the recent h- 
me ie Pe aN epoch-making Revolution by an 


NOTHING OF IMPORTANCE. A Record of Eight 
Months in France with a Welsh Regiment, from 
October, 191 5, to June, 1916. By the late Bernard 


Adams. With 3 Maps by the Author and a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

See 6 Nera af Eh ot Oe Poms Gut riod when “‘ Nothin 

of Importance ” @ milibexy point of view) wes coomring. — ° 


THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. By Ernest Faulkner 
Brown, M.A,, Superior of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta 
and Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [The Westminster Commentaries. 

Written by one whose life has been devoted to missionary work in India, it 
py | uent illustrations from that work, and shows how appropriate the moral 
and d teaching is for those who have to build up ac dase after the first 
days of conversion. 

A GROWN OF LIFE. By H. J. Marshall. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

This short 7 Ade, the be ll of immortality is an attempt to express what has 
been the hope of wisest of our race on the subject which so profoundly 

—_— the minds of all Metvilised” people to-day—the immortality of the spirit 


HILLINGDON HALL. a. R.S.Surtees. With 12 Coloured 
Plates by WILDRAKE-HEATH and JELLICOE. Fcap. 
8vo, gilt top. 4s. 6d. net. 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by the creator of the immortal Jorrocks. 
A YEAR IN RUSSIA. By The Hon. Maurice Baring. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A new edition, brought to date, of this valuable work on Russia. 

BALKAN HOME LIFE. By Lucy M. J. Garnett. With 
10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating collection of sociological and folk-lore studies in the Balkans. 

CANTERBURY PILGRIMS AND THEIR WAYS. By 
Francis Watt. With a Frontispiece in Colour, and 12 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book describes the pilgrimage to the shrine of Thomas A Becket. The 
route is traversed anew by a pilgrim of to-day with a passion for old-world romance. 
A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND. By the late 

Edward Thomas. With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 12 
other Illustrations. A 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is about the homes saperte of © vantoty of Haatich wathens, fom 


John ry Cowper, Gilbert White, =e : 
Lamb to Swinburne, Stevenson, Meredith, W. H. Hudson, and H. Belloc in our 


own > 
TELEPATHY, GENUINE AND FRAUDULENT. By 
W. Wortley ly, Member of the Council of the 
Society for Psychical ch. With a Preface by Sir OLIVER 
LODGE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Gate of ‘this book is to bring before the public the results of an experienced 
Investigator in the > phenomena of Telepat hy. 





METHUEN’S 1s. 3d. BOOKS 


roduction has made it necessary to raise the 


The increased cost of 
price of these volumes from ls. to Is. 3d. 


Burns, Borrow, and 





METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, — London, W.C. 2 





Write for a list of these splendid b books. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY: The Great Problem of To- 
Day. By E. F. B. Fell. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The author of this ive work holds that securing the liberty of the nation, 
while letting slip the liberty of the person, is the present danger. 
PRIMITIVE RITUAL AND BELIEF. By E. O. James, 

B.Litt., F.G. S. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The book has been written with the object of investigating the rites and beliefs 

Sa very primitive state of culture throughout the 


THE SCIENCE OF POWER. By Benjamin Kidd, 
Author of “ Social Evolution.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A and dramatic book. The world-wide economic, political, and 

intellectual preceding . 

FROM THE WATGH TOWER, or Spiritual Discern- 
ment. By Sydney T. Klein, F.LS., F.R.A.S,, Author 
of ‘“‘ Science and the ite.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This book shows that the human race is still in its infancy, and that 
culties which confront us when we try to understand wha’ t is the meaning of our 
surroundings are only illusions created by the finiteness of the human intellect. 

WHAT EVERY MASSEUSE SHOULD KNOW: Com- 
fortable Grasps for Joint Movements. By Vera 
Waddington. With Prefatory Note by Sir RICKMAN J. 
GODLEE, K.C.V.0. With 47 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy l6mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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